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THE IDEAS AND SENTIMENTS OF NUNEZ DE ARCE’S 
GRITOS DEL COMBATE' 


I 


HERE can be few Spanish writers whose work has provoked so 
much diversity of opinion among the critics as Nifiez de Arce’s. 
The highly topical, not to say contentious, character of much that he 
wrote, and the dearth of genuine poetry in Spain during the time he 
was writing, which threw his often mediocre verses into stronger 
relief than they deserved,? drew upon him the notice of nearly all 
the leading critics of his day, and such a reputation was he fortunate 
enough to make that historians of Spanish literature during the 
first third of the twentieth century gave him a much more important 
place than he is likely to occupy during the second.* 

To give examples of the contradictory estimates which have 
been formed about Niifiez de Arce is not difficult. Some—like 
Palacio Valdés—have seen him as a virile figure,‘ fundamentally an 
optimist * (and this was the opinion of a personal friend) ,* who never 
lost his faith in human progress’ and in whom doubt eventually 


1 This study of Nifiez de Arce was originally begun in collaboration with a 
former pupil, Mr. H. B. Hail. As we proceeded, however, it became clear that our 
views were diverging and we therefore decided to continue our investigations and 
publish the results of them independently. I am indebted to Mr. Hall, whose 
article appears in Bulletin of Spanish Studies, XVIII, 115-139, for general criticism 
and also for a number of references. 

2 “E] principe de nuestros lfricos modernos,”’ Blanco Garcia calls him in La 
Literatura Espafiola en el Siglo XIX, Madrid, 1909-12, 34 ed., II, 328. 

* It is significant that in the first edition (1913) of the Ozford Book of Spanish 
Verse he is given no less than 22 pages out of a total of 424, while in the second 
edition (1940) he is given nothing at all. 

4 A. Palacio Valdés, Semblanzas literarias, Madrid, 1908 (Obras completas, XI), 
pp. 379 ff. 

5 J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Some Masters of Spanish Verse, Oxford, 1924, p. 165. 

* Op. cit., p. 164. 

7 Juan Valera, Florilegio de poesias castellanas del siglo XIX, Madrid, 1902-3, 
I, 245. 
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blossomed into radiant hope.* Pardo Bazan, on the other hand, 
described him as a weakling, melancholy by temperament, soured 
and prematurely aged by ill-health: 


Fué hombre apagado, bilioso, melancélico, de esa melancolfa que 
quizdés se explica por la fisiologia, dado que no faltaron a Nifiez de Arce 
ni afectos de familia, ni medios de subsistencia, ni cargos y honores, ni la 
alabanza y el respeto de sus contempordneos.* 


Another point on which the critics have differed is the degree of 
subjectivity to be found in Niifiez de Arce. Says Valera, for 
example: 


Su inicial inspiracién es subjetiva casi siempre. Lo que escribe es 
conversaciOn interior y examen de conciencia antes de ser discurso, cuya 
sinceridad est4 siempre patente.'® 


Whereas Palacio Valdés opines, with mock modesty: 


Y si fuera permitido a un hombre humilde y desautorizado, como yo, 
invocar el auxilio de dos palabras tan augustas, dirfa que es mds objetiva 
que subjetiva." 


This question is closely related to that of the poet’s sincerity, 
which cannot be dissociated from the chief point at issue between the 
critics—Niifiez de Arce’s treatment of doubt. 

Here opinions are sharply divided. Some think his continual 
harping on the theme was a mere pose and write him down as frankly 
insincere. This extreme view seems to be the most modern, and at 
present it looks as though in the next generation it will prevail. 
Sr. Montoliu, whose estimate of Niifiez de Arce is a particularly 
thoughtful and balanced one, sees him as essentially Romantic in his 
inspiration, though declamatory in manner and coldly academic in 
form. The favourite theme of doubt is nothing more than a pretext: 


Se echa de ver que la duda no era tan honda en el alma del poeta que 
llegase a ser la indecible tortura de los espfritus pensadores; la duda era en 
aquellos tiempos una dolencia de moda entre los intelectuales, y Ndfiez 


® Juan Valera, op. cit., I, 244: “La duda y el temor que asaltan a menudo al 
poeta acaban siempre por disiparse o mds bien se convierten en afirmacién y en 
esperanza.” Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, Conferencias y Discursos, Montevideo, 
1930, I, 187: “‘Poeta de la esperanza . . . que . . . brota siempre de entre las 
dudas.”’ 

* Emilia Pardo Bazan, Retratos y apuntes literarios, Madrid, n.d. (Obras com- 
pletas, XXXII), p. 63. 

1 Juan Valera, Florilegio, etc., I, 243. 

1 A. Palacio Valdés, Semblanzas, etc., p. 390. 
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de Arce, en el fondo recio creyente, y convencido defsta, espiritualista y 
cristiano a macha martillo, de pocas y sencillas ideas, acoge la duda en su 
estro como un pretexto para deshilvanar bellos versos segin el gusto 
filos6fico de su época. No hay verdadera batalla interior en ninguno de 
sus poemas filoséficos, y su escepticismo, inocuo y superficial, es una pura 
expansi6n lfrica sin asomos de preocupacién mfstica ni tan sdélo filoséfica.” 


This critic, though more downright than any of his predecessors, is 
not the first to look askance at Nifiez de Arce’s protestations. 
Palacio Valdés could not conceal a certain dubiousness as to his 
sincerity but charitably wrote him down as belonging to the well- 
known type of unbeliever who would like to believe."* Martinez 
Sierra seems frankly puzzled by him. On the one hand, his work 
seems to reveal a man tortured by doubt; on the other, his placid 
life and pacific character belie this possibility—and while “‘la obra 
puede mentir, la vida no miente jamas,"*”’ Martinez Sierra’s con- 
clusion is that doubt, for Niifiez de Arce, is just an idea for which he 
had a passion, a literary theme on which he liked to declaim: 


Ante la negacién socarrona, invasora, absoluta, del gran Campoamor, 
ante la escéptica amargura de Espronceda, la duda de Ntifiez de Arce no es 
m&s que un simulacro de duda, una mueca inocente con que el poeta 
intenta hacer terrible su rostro bonachén." 


Pardo Bazan, without attempting a psychological explanation, 
simply cannot take the poet’s “famosa duda”’ seriously. He was 
the last man, she says, ever to have doubts about anything: 


Existia en la mentalidad de Nifiez de Arce . . . una adhesién tenaz 
a lo admitido y establecido, un criterio muy normal, una repugnancia 
invencible a lo que altera los hdbitos del pensamiento."* 


“Nadie ha dudado,” is her witty conclusion, ‘‘con mas precisién. 
Semejante duda es un acto de fe.” ” 

Even Valera, who, in his elogio of the poet delivered before the 
Spanish Academy in 1903, could praise his “‘sinceridad . . . buena 
fe, franca y desnuda de disimulo,” and exclaim: ‘“‘Con nada nos 
engafia,” had to confess himself in a difficulty here and to seek a 
subtle way out of it: 


# Manuel de Montoliu, Literatura castellana, Barcelona, 1930, pp. 795-796. 
18 A. Palacio Valdés, op. cit., pp. 389-390. 

4G. Martinez Sierra, Motivos, Madrid (Obras, V), 1920, p. 76. 

% Op. cit., p. 77. 

* E. Pardo Bazan, Retratos, etc., p. 68. 

17 Ibid. 
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Sélo hay un punto en el que yo recelo a veces, no ya que nos engafie, 
sino que se engafie a si mismo o que exagere al menos: me refiero a su duda 
y al tormento y a la desesperacién que le causa."* 


His way of escape is to deny that Nifiez de Arce ever harboured 
doubts as to the eternal verities: ‘‘las dudas de nuestro poeta eran, 
pues, en mi sentir, mds sobre lo temporal que sobre lo eterno.” ' 
This leaves him, however, with the implied conclusion that the poet’s 
works exaggerate the effect of his doubts upon him, which hardly 
squares with sincerity and good faith. But Valera would be hard 
put to it to reconcile all his criticisms of Nufiez de Arce, which extend 
over the entire twenty-eight years between the Gritos del combate 
and the poet’s death. It was unkind of him, for example, to write 
to young Menéndez y Pelayo in 1883: 


. . « las poesfas polfticas de Niifiez de Arce, sin excepcidén, son articu- 
los de fondo de periéddico, declamatorios y huecos, con metro y rima. . . . 
Son malos artfculos de fondo, muy huecos y pomposos y vacfos.*° 


Either the passage of twenty years, or the august atmosphere of the 
Academy, must have mellowed his judgments. Perhaps a change 
took place in his point of view similar to that which made Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly describe Niifiez de Arce in 1898 as “‘born to sing 
songs of victory, to be the poet of ordered liberty’ * but in 1926 only 
as “‘born to sing ordered liberty.” * When an author can provoke 
a competent critic to such modifications or contradictions, his ideas 
and sentiments must either be extremely elusive or undergo very 
radical changes. 

Both these assertions may be accurately predicated of Niifiez de 
Arce. There is nothing particularly elusive in his individual ideas 
but they sometimes seem strangely contradictory and there are 
cross-currents which make it hard to determine their direction. 
Though the man himself changes little, considerable developments in 
his thought take place, or appear to take place, during the period of 
nearly half a century over which his active life extends. One feeis 
that he is occasionally a poseur and that occasionally he is thrown 
unconsciously off his balance by current politics. The time for a 

18 Juan Valera, “‘ Elogio del Excmo. Sr. D. Gaspar Niifiez de Arce.” In Obras 
completas, Madrid, n.d., II, 228. 

1” Op. cit., II, 229. 

*° Cit. Rafael Garcia y Garcia de Castro, Los ‘Intelectuales’ y la Iglesia, 


Madrid [1934], p.95. (Letter from Valera to Menéndez y Pelayo, dated Septem- 
ber 6, 1883.) 


% History of Spanish Literature, London, 1898, p. 396. 
2 A New History of Spanish Literature, Oxford, 1926, p. 497. 
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revaluation seems, therefore, to have arrived, and I propose to 
prepare the way for this by a re-examination of the Gritos del com- 
bate. It is doubly appropriate that the revaluation should begin 
with these poems, for, not only were the majority of them written 
during the few years of maximum Sturm und Drang in his life, but he 
himself made the selection when his literary reputation was at its 
height and thus they may fairly be considered representative. 


II 


If we disregard two poems which he selected for inclusion in the 
Gritos del combate as characteristic of his juvenilia—the florid ode 
“A Quintana’ (1855) and a “‘didlogo humoristico”’ entitled “La 
Guerra’”’ (1857) **—we may describe Niifiez de Arce’s term of ap- 
prenticeship to poetry as beginning in 1861 and lasting for about 
two years. 

During this period he was feeling his way through the conven- 
tions which still encumbered post-Romantic poetry. ‘‘El reo de 
muerte” (1861) is an Esproncedan treatment of a character-type 
very popular with the Romantics, flavoured with that sentimental 
humanitarianism which had its rise in the late eighteenth century. 
“‘Recuerdos’”’ (1862) prefaces with a few trite remarks on illusions, 
some simple reminiscences of a youthful love idyll and its melan- 
choly sequel. ‘‘Creptisculo”’ (1863) invokes Nature as a back- 
ground for a brief ecstatic experience in what is perhaps the same 
love-story but envelops that experience in a “tristeza” and a 
“‘sombra” unprovided with a raison d’étre. The Nifiez de Arce of 
these years is undoubtedly a Romantic both in sensibility and in his 
literary art, temperamentally inclined to melancholy and a sincere 
believer,* though his belief would seem to have had no very deep 
foundations. 

In the poems of the pre-revolutionary years 1864-8 we can trace 
the rapid development of Niifiez de Arce’s characteristic manner. 
In the first of these, ‘‘j Treinta Afios!’’ (1864), which he wrote on com- 
pleting his thirtieth year,* disillusionment of a purely subjective 
kind becomes intensified by the initial impact upon him of external 

23 The second he certainly considered characteristic of his work before 1857: 
ef. note to “‘La Guerra” in Gritos de combate, ed. cit., pp. 377-378. (This work is 
referred to henceforward as G.C.) 

* This he tells us in “Tristezas”’ (op. cit., p. 231). 

% The Valladolid registers give 1834 as the date of his birth but this is com- 
monly supposed to be an error for 1832, the date which he himself later accepted. 


Cf. N. Alonso Cortés, “Cudndo nacié Nifiez de Arce,” in Viejo y nuevo, Valladolid, 
1917; Luis Casero, in Revue hispanique, 1923, LVII, 202-206. 
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events. He begins, in a fashion jointly reminiscent of Chateau- 
briand and the Diablo Mundo, by lamenting the disappearance of the 
illusions of his youth, his boyish delight in Nature, the loss of his 
innocence and the coming upon him of something like premature old 
age. Then he attempts a self-diagnosis of the ennui and sadness 
which oppress him. The cause is partly in himself—he reveals the 
‘‘prematuro hastfo de la vida”’ which he condemned in others *—and 
partly in the materialism which he finds around him and which 
(if I am interpreting his metaphor correctly) plunges him into an 
abyss of doubt: 

El dolor y el desengafio 

forman parte de mf mismo, 

y el torpe materialismo 

de esta edad indiferente 

- cubre de sombras mi frente 
y abre a mis pies un abismo.”’ 


After indulging in a picturesque interlude, based upon a succes- 
sion of metaphors, and again rather suggestive of Espronceda, he 
returns to his main theme, that the conflict within him is the joint 
result of “‘propios y ajenos cuidados”: the former being tempera- 
mental dolor and desengafio, the latter instilling into him the duda 
which was to become associated with his name. Holding the bal- 
ance between the two, he first recalls the thrones he has seen over- 
turned and institutions destroyed and then laments the deterioration 
in his own character, culminating in loss of faith: 


Llamo al Cielo, y esté mudo, 
busco mi fe y la he perdido.” 


There follows an outburst against the author’s “unhappy genera- 
tion’’ and the poem ends upon a note of conflict between the hope 
and despair within his own personality. 

The impression it leaves is that of a poet melancholy by tempera- 
ment, immature for his years, and influenced, though perhaps to a 
decreasing extent, by Romantic habits of feeling and expression. 
Though he appears to have become unsettled by the prevailing 
materialism of the age and by political events in Europe, it is his 
temperamental ills which at this stage appear chiefly to oppress him. 

It was almost immediately after writing this poem that Nifiez de 
Arce began to play a major part in Spanish politics. In 1865 he was 

*G.C., p. 45. 


7 G.C., p. 86. 
*%G.C., p. 88. 
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made Governor of Logrofio and elected deputy to the Cortes for 
Valladolid. Soon afterwards, his opposition to the Narv4ez Govern- 
ment brought about his exile to Caceres, where he first became 
intimate with Antonio Hurtado. And his sonnet “A Espafia”’ 
(January 4, 1866) has a more robust and virile ring than anything he 
had previously written. Instead of bewailing the decadence of his 
“unhappy generation” as he would probably have done two years 
previously, he inflicts a stern, prophetic rebuke upon a “society 
rebellious and corrupt”’: 


Roto el respeto, la obediencia rota, 
de Dios y de la ley perdido el freno 
Perseguirds la libertad en vano, . 
que cuando un pueblo la virtud olvida, 
lleva en sus propios vicios su tirano.*® 


This one sonnet may very well have determined Nifiez de 
Arce’s career as a political poet. Its outspokenness aroused opposi- 
tion and brought down upon him severe censure, later—when events 
had justified his apprehensiveness—to be generously retracted. 
From the note which he writes upon this subject ** it is clear that he 
looked upon it as marking an important point in his life. His next 
poem was to stamp him as the representative poet of his day. 

This was the famous “La Duda” (April 20, 1868). Niifiez de 
Arce, though now permitted to return to Madrid, had been driven 
by the rigorous Castilian winter to the milder Mediterranean climate 
of Barcelona—or, more correctly, to San Gervasio, which was not 
yet part of that city. His poem was written for the Jocs florals of 
1868, contributions to which, with an unusual and rather surpris- 
ingly comprehensive gesture (“‘con una galanterfa, o mejor dicho con 
un espfritu de fraternidad merecedor de los mayores elogios,’”’ as 
Niifiez de Arce puts it) the organizers invited, not only from Pro- 
vence, Majorca and Valencia, but from Castile. It had an instan- 
taneous success. Published first in a Madrid periodical, then issued 
as a pamphlet in Barcelona and subsequently reprinted in various 
countries of Hispano-America, it obtained, says its author, “como 
ninguna otra de las mfas, los favores de la fortuna.” ** It gave him 
a reputation as the literary seer of his day, which, I think, was rather | 


*G.C., p. 91. 

* G.C., pp. 378-380. 

"G.C., p. 381. All the details given in this paragraph will be found in the 
note on pp. 380-382 from which this quotation is taken. 
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bad for him, and may have encouraged him in a certain fondness for 
effect easily interpretable as insincerity. However, until well after 
the re-establishment of the Bourbon dynasty, he was Sir Oracle 
and no dogs barked against him—in public. 

Though the longest work he had then written, ‘‘La Duda’”’ can 
be quite adequately described in a few words. In form, it is an 
epistola addressed to Hurtado. The poet writes from the quiet 
retreat in which he is now staying, far from the world which has 
ruined both his physical and his spiritual health. First, in language 
more reminiscent of Wordsworth than of the Spanish Romantics, he 
describes the effect upon him of Nature. Then he recalls his mental 
sufferings of the immediate past, which centre around the age-old 
questions: 

{Qué soy yo? ;Qué es el hombre? .. . 
Qué busco? 3A dénde voy? 


and around another question which indicates the twofold nature of 
his tristeza: 
4Por qué he nacido 
en esta edad sin fe? * 


From the vantage-point of his own day he looks back at that remote 
past in which all subsequent ages have tended to see perfection, and 
by contrast flagellates the present “siglo de sarcasmo y duda,”’ 
dominated by a single Muse: 


Musa ciega, 
implacable, brutal. ..... . 
La Musa del andlisis.** 


Thus far the poem has been undistinguished: now, for a time, 
both in language and in sentiment, it becomes hyperbolic and un- 
restrained. If I may record a purely personal impression, it is here 
that I first begin to suspect the author of insincerity. A description 
of nocturnal torments which he represents himself as suffering leads 
rapidly to an artistic climax. Thrones and altars are falling about 
him; leaders, kings and nations are passing away; the whole world 
is trembling. Even our sacred religion is only a dying lamp flicker- 
ing above the tomb of the past age. The one potent force is doubt— 
“‘la duda audaz, la asoladora duda’’—spreading, like a new Flood, 
over the earth. This theme is eloquently, though hardly poetically, 

# G.C., pp. 95-96. Espronceda introduces similar questionings into the verse 


prologue of his Diablo Mundo. 
3 G.C., p. 99. 
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developed, and a distinction should here be made which critics have 
perhaps insufficiently appreciated. Previously the poet has been 
speaking of doubt purely in relation to himself; now he treats it as a 
phenomenon of his age. Thus his attitude to it—and, we shall find, 
to other characteristics of the times—is both objective and subjec- 
tive, and one apparent contradiction disappears. 

Amid this chaos and welter of doubt and fear, stands human 
thought, erect and undismayed. What will this lead to? Human- 
ity has neither restraint nor guide. Is this dawn or twilight, death- 
agony or re-birth? There was once a time when doubt could be 
stilled by faith: oh, for the ages of faith! Now we have nowhere to 
turn for a remedy—save perhaps (concludes the poem with a grace- 
ful flourish) such a retreat from the world as this in which I am 
writing. 

It is easy enough to see why, at a time when poetic standards 
were low, this poem, reflecting the uncertainties which were soon to 
find expression in seven years of unprecedented turmoil, received so 
wide a welcome. But then came the September Revolution, and, 
for a time, Niifiez de Arce was too much occupied with political 
activities to write more. Still in Barcelona, he became secretary 
of that city’s Junta Revolucionaria, and, for a few weeks, Governor 
of the Province. Then the Provisional Government called him to 
Madrid, where he was responsible for framing the Manifesto to the 
Nation (October 26, 1868) and other documents of the Revolution. 
Attaching himself to Sagasta’s party, he became a Counsellor of 
State, and not until the advent of the First Republic drove him out 
of politics did he have leisure to write more. All this he has de- 
scribed with perfect clarity in his preface to the Gritos del combate 
and it need not be dwelt upon here.* The only grito that he uttered 
between 1868 and 1872 was that of the “‘estrofas’’ dated April 25, 
1870. This is a poem similar in substance to ‘La Duda,” though 
more oratorical and impassioned in tone. We live, it cries, 


en medio de esta universal mentira, 

de este viento de escAndalo que zumba, 

de este fétido hedor que se respira, 

de esta Espafia moral que se derrumba; 

de la viva y creciente incertidumbre 

que en lucha estéril nuestra fuerza agota. . . .* 


In the age of Quevedo, a quotation from whom introduces the poem, 


*G.C., pp. 33-36. 
*G.C., p. 110. 
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a man could at least take comfort from his Faith and fix his eyes on 
an ideal. But to-day one single blow has felled both Caesar and 
God; freedom is not what we once thought her; doubt—‘‘la duda 
incesante’’—is everywhere; and only human reason stands upright, 
like a palm-tree in the desert. No good can come of this evil, 
concludes the poet disconsolately: these troubles contain no germ 
of future prosperity. 

During the short reign of Amadeo, Niifiez de Arce’s apprehen- 
siveness as to the future grew less, and three of the four poems 
belonging to that period (all four are dated 1872) are both happier 
and brighter in tone.* ‘ jAmor!’’—an apostrophe to love—and 
“Excelsior” —a meditation on idealism and effort—breathe hope 
and faith. ‘A Darwin” is written in an ironical mood, and, where 
it touches the poet’s main theme, does so lightly. The poems of 
1872 are sufficient proof that whatever responsibility temperamental 
melancholy may bear for the nature of the Gritos del combate, this is 
chiefly to be accounted for by the pressure of external events. 
Indeed, it would seem that the poet himself has been throwing off 
his temperamental melancholy during these seven or eight years of 
political turmoil, for, as soon as the external pressure is removed, he 
reveals a happier mood than we have yet seen. 

The bitter experiences of the First Republic, however, prompt 
him to dip his pen once more in gall; and, while the twelve poems 
dated 1873 show a remarkable variety both of tone and of treatment, 
they are all written under the triple influence of duda, desengafio and 
dolor. 

Some of them are political in an even narrower sense than the 
verses already discussed. One, for example, inveighs briefly but 
forcibly against the “‘crimenes de Cartagena.” ** Another, inspired 
by the death (November 3, 1873) of Antonio Rios Rosas,® dwells 
upon the “‘sterility”’ of the Republic and grieves that Spain’s sun’ 
appears to be setting, while it also returns to the wider and more 
fundamental questions, both political and metaphysical, already 
discussed. A bitter ode to Castelar,** written on December 23, 


% “‘E'n El Monasterio de Piedra,” printed in my edition among the early poems, 
is, in the type of its tristeza, so suggestive of the poet’s early years that I judged the 
date to bea misprint. A colleague in Madrid, however, who has been good enough 
to consult the first edition of Gritos del combate in the Biblioteca Nacional, reports 
that the date is there given also as 1872. 

37 “Cartagena.” (G.C., p. 185. Cf. “Prefacio,” p. 36.) 

8 “A la muerte de Don Antonio Rios Rosas.” (G.C., pp. 177-183.) 

39 “ A Emilio Castelar.” (G.C., pp. 187-191.) 
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1873, is little more than an implied prophecy of the collapse of the 
Republic. Even lines composed to be read at the opening of a new 
theatre “° contain an explicit reference to the Carlist War, and 
allusions, only slightly veiled, to the Republic’s impending fall. 

But at the same time as these were appearing poems clearly sug- 
gested by contemporary events but referring to them only vaguely, 
and others more exclusively subjective, occasionally in Nifiez de 
Arce’s earlier manner. Thus “ Velut umbra” is inspired by a 
desengafio of the most general kind. The main theme of “Las 
arpas mudas,” with its final gleam of hope—‘‘jDolor, no duras 
siempre!’’—is the blighting influence of revolution on civilization. 
“‘Parfs’’ is a dialogue based on events in France ending with a some- 
what ineffective plea for resignation and charity. ‘‘ Problema” is a 
sonnet enunciating metaphysical and theological questionings. 

Two poems which it is hard to think of as contemporary with 
these are ‘‘ ;Pobre loca!’’ and “‘ Miserere.” Both take us right back 
to the romanticism of 1835. The first portrays a typically Romantic 
type—the demented woman, accompanied by the inevitable small 
child (‘‘descalzo, enfermo y triste”) and the scene is a cemetery; it 
then appears that the husband whom she mourns has been a dema- 
gogue of the proletariat, a discovery which leads to a rather inartistic 
political moral. The second, describing with a slightly comic 
solemnity a procession of dead monarchs from the Pantheon to the 
Church of the Escorial, has all the superficially Romantic traits of 
Rivas’ Romances histéricos: in fact, I suspect that its theme was sug- 
gested by the final scene of ‘‘E] Aniversario.”” Palace and church 
are wrapped in “mystery” and darkness; the pathetic fallacy stalks 
abroad; and antithesis is of the crudest, especially in the last stanza. 
The ‘‘Caesar,”’ Charles V, as he steps out of his coffin, is grislier and 
more grotesque than any apparition conjured up by even Spain’s 
minor Romantics: 


Haciendo una horrible mueca, 
su faz carcomida y seca 
asoma por la hendidura. 
Golpea su descarnada 

frente con tenaz empefio 

y arrebatado y resuelto 

salta del sepulcro, envuelto 
en su andrajoso sudario.“ 


“ G.C., pp. 159-169. 
4 G.C., pp. 122-123. 
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Any effect he produces on the reader is hardly intensified by the 
added grotesqueness of the “old human skeleton,” with “dry and 
bony hands,” who presides at the organ. The language, through- 
out, is full of Romantic clichés—by now, one might have hoped, 
forgotten. It is difficult to imagine how the author could lower the 
tone of his collection by including this piece of tawdry rhyming. 

After the end of 1873 Niifiez de Arce added only two poems to 
the Gritos del combate, each of which has individuality enough to 
warrant detailed examination. 

In “Tristezas’”’ (June 30, 1874), he returns to the themes of 
purely personal doubt and disillusion. The poem is chiefly a lament 
over a lost faith and begins with a verbal reminiscence of “ jTreinta 
Afios!’’: 


Busco los restos de mi fe perdida.” 


An extended pictorial contrast between the religiosity of his boyhood 
and the disillusion of his middle age revives his reminiscences of 
Romantic terminology. The hyperbolic expression (“‘mi frente 
aténito golpeo”’; ** “‘prosternaba mi frente en las losas del templo 
sacrosanto’’) and the characteristically picturesque images (“‘el 
gético altar,”’ “el mfstico clamor de la campana,” “sus flotantes 
vestiduras’”’) are out of date by at least thirty years. They lead 
him to a description of his present state: 


Entre tinieblas desespero y dudo,“ 


which he develops at some length and not without a considerable 
degree of repetition. 

Then comes the other side of the picture. Not only he, but his 
age, has changed. He is a child of the age (‘‘hijo del siglo’”’)— 
‘siglo de maravillas y de asombros’”—oppressed by its “Satanic 
greatness’? and confronted with Doubt, its God, Error, its high 
priest, and Chance, its law. The ship is drifting helplessly on the 
sea—for “la ciencia sin fe” is a “‘nave sin timén,” a “corcel sin 
freno.’’ The shore is far distant. In despair, the poet clutches 
once more at his early beliefs. Knowledge without faith can lead 
only to misery: the power of Christ must be invoked to save the 
drifting world: 


“G.C., p. 231. Cf. p. 88: “Busco mi fe y la he perdido.” 

“Cf. G.C., pp. 100, 123, where this same phrase is used. As this last note 
shows, Niifiez de Arce had but a limited hyperbolic vocabulary. 

“G.C., p. 235. 
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jSdélvanos, Cristo, sélvanos, si es cierto 
que tu poder no ha muerto! 

Salva a esta sociedad desventurada, 

que bajo el peso de su orgullo mismo 
rueda al profundo abismo, 

acaso mds enferma que culpada.“ 


The Gritos del combate closes, chronologically speaking, with the 
longest poem in the book, consisting of a short prologue and of three 
cantos in tercets, entitled ‘‘ Raimundo Lulio”’ (February 10, 1875). 

The prologue repeats some of the ideas of ‘‘Tristezas.’”” The 
poet is again a child of his age (“‘hijo soy de mi siglo”) but he now 
adds that from his youth up he has been striving for the triumph of 
the human conscience and represents himself as a seeker after truth 


and faith. Knowledge is fleeing from God, to find only doubt and 
loathing: 


{Qué encuentra? Eterna duda, 
eterno hastfo entre el placer oculto, 

y bajo regias galas 
la horrible podredumbre del sepulcro.*’ 


Of this discovery the famous interview of Ramén Lull with his 
“hermosa Blanca” “ is made a symbol, but there is little thought 
to be gleaned from any part of the poem except its prologue. The 
power of the mediaeval story lies in its stark simplicity and daring, 
which Niifiez de Arce overlays with verbosity, frigid conventionality 
and Romantic glamour. The Lull of tradition (I do not for a 
moment credit the story as historical) rides into a church in pursuit 
of his lady and is very properly ejected. ‘‘Lulio,’”’ however, ‘ad- 
vances”’ into an “‘iglesia g6tica’’—alias “‘ augusta basilica cristiana’”’ 
—, looks around and sees an 


helado caddéver en la cumbre 
del enlutado timulo,” 


hears the “‘terrible music’”’ of the Miserere flooding the nave and 
imagines that shrouded skeletons are rising from their tombs. His 


* G.C., p. 238. 

“ The date is just one month earlier than that of the preface to the volume. 

7 G.C., p. 197. 

48 The lady’s name was not in fact Blanca, but, according to tradition, Am- 
brosia de Castello. Blanca Picany was the name of Lull’s wife, whence, no doubt, 
the confusion. For the historical and traditional background of this poem, see my 
Ramén Lull, a Biography, London, 1929, pp. 17-19. 

9 G.C., p. 206. 
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blood accordingly runs cold, his face turns livid, and, at the bidding 
of his conscience, he flees. This is typical of the entire piece. In 
his subsequent dreams (which the poet describes, not from the 
legend, but from his own imagination) Raimundo sees a vision of 
Blanca, which, when he tries to embrace it, becomes an “esqueleto 
hérrido y frfo.” ** Monsters and abortions then pursue him and 
lugubriously tolling bells remind him of his latter end. Meanwhile 
he writes to Blanca, and she replies to him—in sonnet-form! So 
artificiality and Romantic pose keep happy company, until the 
-narrative, and with it the poem, comes to an end. 


III 


In his preface to the Gritos, dated some three months after the 
Restoration (March 9, 1875), Niifiez de Arce declares that these 
poems were written ‘‘ bajo la impresién de dolorosos y trascendenta- 
les sucesos, y en medio del fragor de la lucha.” * One would sup- 
pose, from his description of them, that they were all purely topical: 


Triste, desengafiado y abatido, siento cierta especie de melancdélico 
orgullo en mirar, desde las regiones de la Poesia, los desvarfos, las im- 
purezas, el rebajamiento moral de esta época, tan exhausto de caracteres 
viriles como de virtudes cfvicas.* 


The ‘‘melancélico orgullo”’ apparently comes from his having fore- 
seen, and, in ‘A Espafia’”’ and “‘La Duda”’ foretold, the imminence 
of a revolution; on this he proceeds to plume himself before recapitu- 
lating his own political activities during the six years of turmoil. 
The inclusion of the verses written before 1866—‘“‘muy pocas, de 
distinta fndole”—he explains by a desire to give his collection 
variety. In the main body of the poems, which “‘palpitate with 
passion,’’ can be seen “‘la célera, la ironfa, el desaliento, la alegria del 
triunfo, la amargura de la derrota y, raras veces, los arrebatos de la 
esperanza: mi lira no tiene esa cuerda.”’ ** Considering the disturb- 
ing and overwhelming events-which he had witnessed in his still 
short life (he was little more than forty when he wrote this) was it 
remarkable that he should be a prey to doubt? 


jEs, por ventura, extrafio que la duda, la duda inquieta y dolorosa, 
se haya infiltrado en mi corazén y en mi inteligencia? * 


© G.C., p. 211. 
8 G.C., p. 31. 
* G.C., p. 32. 
53 G.C., p. 37. 
* Tid. 
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The aim of some of his plays and almost all his poems has been to 
show the perils latent in certain ideas unreflectingly embraced by the 
people, to inculcate respect and obedience for law and to combat 
“corruption above and licence below.” His constant theme has 
been that, the greater is a country’s material progress, the more 
readily it loses its moral sense, becomes decadent and falls before a 
tyrant. The tragic experiences through which his country has 
passed have not changed his views in the slightest. He still believes 
in religious liberty, in freedom for the teacher and the writer, and 
in a modernized (and, his readers in 1875 must surely have thought, 
from his description of it, an idealized) monarchy. 


La revolucién de septiembre me deja donde me encontré: algo mds 
quebrantado; pero siempre el mismo. Entré en ella con desconfianza y 
salgo sin remordimiento.™ 


How far can we accept this autorretrato and what does a study 
of the Gritos del combate add to it? 

First, it shows us a sensitive youth, not over-robust in body, 
inclined to melancholy, with ‘‘no intense inner life, crying out for 
expression,” * but setting out to write in a style somewhat super- 
ficially Romantic, and to which, even in maturity, he occasionally 
returned. At first a believer, he becomes disillusioned, and, in his 
twenties, loses his faith, which, however, seems to have been rooted 
in institutionalism and never very closely connected with reason. 
He begins to doubt, largely under the disturbing influence of con- 
temporary events and of the rapid growth of materialism; and, at the 
same time, he becomes more and more appalled at the hold which 
doubt has over humanity. He is not, and never will be, a great 
thinker; there are certain ideas and sentiments, however, which lie 
much nearer the roots of his being than do any religious formulae 
and which include belief in human progress, in various forms of 
freedom, in moderation, toleration and monarchical government, 
together with a love of the human race, a dislike for violence and a 
predilection for compromise. 

Upon this man come the political disturbances of 1868-74. 
They do not kill his faith, as he suggests they do, for he had told us 
in 1864 that his faith was already dead. They do not disillusionize 
him, for his illusions had already gone. Although one would expect 
them to leave deep wounds in a temperament of such sensibility, 
they may even have had but little effect upon his mind and spirit— 

*G.C., p. 50. : : 

* Arthur Symons, Cities, Sea-coasts and Islands, London, 1918, p. 96. 
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he himself says they had none and there is no evidence to the con- 
trary. What they do is to give him an opportunity to gain fame as 
the poet of his age, and this he seizes with alacrity. So the des- 
engafio and the duda of the pre-1868 poems are given a new twist 
and he becomes doubly a poet of both. Political motifs are intro- 
duced alongside personal ones; and the comparatively simple style 
of the early poems is metamorphosed into a turgid eloquence, which, 
in a Spain that had not long since bidden farewell to its Quintana, 
was considered appropriate to a bard whose main theme was politics. 
From time to time success (and perhaps also his ‘‘ melancélico 
orgullo’’) may lead him into efectismo and insincerity. 

Whether as a result of his political activities, of improving health 
or of the attainment of maturity, the poet was now throwing off his 
youthful melancholy and developing a hopeful idealism. This, 
owing to the oppressiveness of political events, is not at first obvious, 
but it emerges during the Amadeo period, and again, more than 
once, as further study would show, after the Restoration. 

This sketch of Nifiez de Arce’s development appears to be borne 
out both by the Gritos and also by his own testimony, so far as this 
can be accepted in face of other evidence. It accounts, too, for the 
contradictions and diverse views of the critics so far as these are 


concerned with the Gritos. To supplement it by a similar study of 
evidence later in date would be an essential preliminary to a com- 
prehensive survey of the poet’s work and character. 

E. ALLISON PEERS 


University of Liverpool 





STUDIES FOR THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
TIRSO’S THEATRE 


1. Ex Mewancé.ico and Esto si QUE ES NEGOCIAR 


N El Melancélico,' as on Quien calla, otorga, dofia Blanca de los 
Rios de Lampérez has leaned heavily for evidence to establish 
her thesis of Tirso’s illegitimacy and his relation to the Téllez Gir6én 
family. She would date it around the year 1615? and would, in a 
measure at least, identify Tirso with its protagonist, Rogerio. He 
is its melancholy young hero who finds only sadness in the sudden 
changes of fortune which take him from the obscurity of the village, 
where he has been reared by the scholarly Pinardo,* to the palace at 
Nantes where his father declares him heir and successor. It is Tirso, 
the proud, who knowing his own personal worth and tired of suffering 
affronts because of the obscurity of his origin, flings in his father’s 
face, through Rogerio, strictures on an unjust Providence. 

Cotarelo, quoting the reference to a decree against the use of 
coches in the third act, thought the play written in 1611.‘ Eliminat- 
ing the decree of 1578, he goes on to say: “‘. . . es seguro que aludia 
Téllez a las reales provisiones de 3 y 4 de enero de 1611, que regla- 

1 Princeps: Parte I, Sevilla, 1627. Concerning this edition and the ones re- 
ported to have been published in Madrid in 1626 and in 1627, see: Miss Alice 
Bushee’s Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina, 1939, pp. 54-69; Sherman W. Brown’s 
study, Modern Philology, 1932-33, XXX, 97-98. 

A fellowship from the American Association of University Women helped to 
make possible this study. 

2 “Por los mismos dias en que se representaba El Melancélico y en visperas de 
un magno acontecimiento literario . . . la aparicién de la segunda parte del 
Quijote . . . estrené . . . la compafifa de Heredia . . . una farsa del mercedario. 
. . » Tituldbase la obra El castigo del penséque. . . .” El enigma biogrdfico, pp. 
21-22. 

* Cf. Rogerio’s training as a courtier (I, iii, 63-64) with that which Ricardo 
has given Enrique in Amar por razén de estado (I, vi, 168). Of Enrique, Dofia 
Blanca de los Rios says (El enigma, p. 12): “. . . parece una réplica del Rugero 
(sic) del Melancélico. . . .” She uses this character, another illegitimate son of 
noble parentage, as further argument for her thesis that Tirso was an illegitimate 
offshoot of the House of Osuna. The play has not been dated. The versification 
(128 stlvas), together with the gongoristic vocabulary of the initial seene—see such 
phrases as “el céncavo espejo/de sus celajes bosquejo’”’—would indicate it written 
in the ’20’s. See R. L. Kennedy, “On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” 
Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 190, n. 26. 

*Se. iv, 80b. For date, see NBAE, IX, p. xxviii. 

17 
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mentaron el uso de carruajes y redujeron su ntiimero. Posteriormate 
a 1627, en que fué impresa esta comedia, hay muchas resoluciones. 
. . .” The passage to which Cotarelo refers is one of various memo- 
riales which are presented to this new ruler (i.e. the protagonist, 
Rogerio), who is so wise in spite of his youth and inexperience: 


Rogerio. {Qué pedis vos? 

Pret. 3°. A firmar, 
sefior, vengo este decreto. 

Rogerio. {De qué? 

Pret. 3°. El consejo discreto 
los coches manda quitar. 

Rogerio. {Por qué? 

Pret. 3°. No se vié jamds 
tal desorden dfas ni noches: 
menos casas hay que coches. 

Rogerio. No los quiten, que habré mas. 


I do not believe this is a reference to the decree of 1611 but 
instead to the one which was expected in late 1622 and early 1623— 
without reason as later events proved.’ The same Tirso of Quien 
calla, otorga, is speaking here: Tirso, the skeptic, who, while com- 
paring the coaches in Madrid to the plagues of Egypt, makes evident 


that he has his doubts as to whether the new sumptuary decrees will 
be observed. And the bitterness with which this play is saturated is 
the bitterness of the seventh Castilian in Antona Garcia who had left 
Madrid almost in flight, ‘‘robbed by envy of his very name.”’* Let 
us see what justification there is for these conclusions. 

It is stated in the heading of the princeps: “‘representdronla los 
Valencianos.” If, as is generally believed, Juan Bautista Valen- 
ciano was killed on Feb. 17th, 1624, we may definitely place it 
before that date.’ On the other hand, the first mention of the 
Valencianos that I have anywhere been able to find is in the year 
1615 (Apr. 4),* when they were with the autor Tomas Fernandez de 
Cabredo in Toledo, at which time this company agreed to put on for 
the authorities of that city dos autos y dos enemeses. That Juan 


See R. L. Kennedy, “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 
... 9” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 97-102. 

* III, iii, 635a. We shall have to leave for the future all discussion as to the 
cause and growth of this bitterness. 

7 Cotarelo, NBAE, IX, pp. xxiii and xxxvii; also below, n. 59. 

* San Roman, Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el poeta sastre, pp. 205-206. 
The first date given by Rennert (Spanish Stage, pp. 614-615) is 1617 when, as autor 
of a company, Juan Bautista Valenciano put on Lope’s El desdén vengado. 
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Bautista Valenciano was in Madrid in March, 1623 is certain, for he 
was paid 600 reales on March 3, 1623 °—just two days after Ash 
Wednesday when the sumptuary decrees went into effect—for hav- 
ing presented before the king on the Tuesday before Lent three 
particulares, two of them being Siempre ayuda la verdad and El ayo 
de su hijo. The third title is not listed, possibly because the folla de 
entremeses which is mentioned with them was considered the equiva- 
lent of a long play.“ The final lines of Zl Melancélico, however, 
would seem to indicate that Tirso had probably written this play for 
Easter—at the same time that their pugnacious tone makes clear 
the profoundly bad humor in which the author was at the moment: 


Tirso la ha escrito; '* 
a quien la juzgase mala, 
malos afios le dé Dios, 

y a quien buena, buenas Pascuas." 


* On March 18th of this year, he agreed to leave the court and go to Valladolid 
“by the end of the present month,” but the authorities evidently requested him to 
stay in Madrid, for five days later he is contracting (as are Avendafio, Morales, and 
Vallejo) to act with his company on the following Sunday “en los tablados que 
estén hechos para recibir al principe de Gales.” These notices are the first in- 
formation about the Valencianos found in Pérez Pastor’s “Nuevos datos.” See 
Bul. Hisp., 1908, X, 248; consult also Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo espajiol 
(Madrid, 1901, pp. 195, 202-204), as well as notes 10, 57 and 59 of this study. 

1° Fl Averiguador (Segunda época), 1871, I, 8. Rennert (Spanish Stage, p. 
615) states that on February 12th, 1623, Juan Jerénimo Valenciano played 
Alarcén’s and Belmonte’s Siempre ayuda la verdad before the king and court. I 
do not know his authority for either the date or the attribution. In his “Notes 
on the Chronology of the Spanish Drama” (Mod. Lang. Rev., 1907, III, 53), he 
writes: ‘“‘It is generally stated that Tirso wrote this play in collaboration with 
Alarcén.” It was first published in Tirso’s Segunda Parte. For an outline of 
this very complicated bibliographical problem, see Cotarelo, NBAE, IV, pp. 
lviii-lxiv. I cannot enter into it here. 

1 Covarrubias (under folla) has his comment on this phrase: “Los comedian- 
tes cuando representan muchos entremeses juntos sin comedia ni representacién 
grave, la llaman folla y con razén, porque todo es locura, chacota, y risa.” 

12 There are 11 plays which bear Tirso’s name in the fina! lines. In two of these 
eleven, he takes part in the action itself with this name, and in six others not 
included in the count, he is, with the name Tirso (or Tarso), a character in the 
play. Study of the significance which these facts may or may not have for Tirso’s 
. chronology must be reserved for a later date. 

13 The phrase (also “mala Pascua le dé Dios”) is based on a proverb which, 
though not found in Correas, goes back as far as the Aquilana. See Rodriguez 
Marin’s note in the second part of the Quijote (ed. 1927-28, IV, 264-265), which 
states: “‘Otras veces se empleaba la misma expresién como simple deseo de que 
viniese un mal a otra persona.” Significantly, I believe, it is found in Antona 
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There is an allusion in El Melancélico (I, x, 67a) to the black 
locks, which, like black eyes, would appear to have become de 
rigueur: Leonisa has her tresses in a net, tresses that are neither 
golden nor ruddy, but ebony, ‘‘as the new fashion decrees’’: 


no de las que a Febo 
peina el Aurora, que ésas son de oro; 
de ébano sf, que estima el uso nuevo, 
cabellos negros, no rubio tesoro, 
en un jardin de red... . 


By way of further description, the lover goes on to paint her with 


blanca gorguera, abierta lechuguilla, 
guarnecida de puntas, mejor flechas, 


using the same metaphor of Cupid’s arrow to describe the pointlace 
as had Penamacor in Antona Garcia.“ The fact that she is wearing 
a ruff which is guarnecida de puntas, together with mention of a 
premdtica against coches which has apparently not yet been approved 
by the king, would indicate that it was written prior to February 11, 
1623, the date when the decrees were first printed.“ 

There are, moreover, lines in El Melancélico (III, iv, 80-81) 
which are very close in spirit to those noted in La fingida Arcadia 
(I, viii, 441b). Here Tirso is satirizing the effeminacy of those 
courtiers who dye their hair and wear silver pantorrillas: 


RoGerio. jQué pedis vos? 
Pret. 2°. Consultado 
estoy en una alcaid{fa; 
la nobleza y sangre mfa 
me tienen acreditado; 
mis hazafias ya son llanas. 
Rogerio. Conrado, mozo venis; 
no os daré lo que pedis 
hasta que peinéis mds canas. 


Garcia (II, iii, 627a), in La fingida Arcudia (I, ii, 437a), and in Escarmientos para el 
cuerdo (III, xi, 78a). I can cite at least one instance where the phrase was used to 
close a play given just before Lent: see my study, “ Escarramdn and Glimpses of 
the Spanish Court in 1637-38,” Hispanic Review, 1941, [X, 113. 

“4 See I, vi, 622a. Cf. also La celosa de st misma (I, iii, 129-130): “manto 
soplén, con mds puntas/ que grada de recoletas / de aquella castafia erizo / y 
archeros de aquella alteza. .. .” 

16 See “‘Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . . ,” pp. 97-102, 
111-113. 
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Pret. 2°. jSi sabe que me las tifio? 
Voyme, que no es buen consejo 
pretender cargos de viejo 
quien quiere parecer nifio."* 


And again in the same scene: 


Rogerio. jEstdis pobre, Federico? 
Pret. 1°. Si es vuestra alteza mi duefio, 
los ricos me envidiardén. 
Rocerio. Pobre estdis, pero galan; 
galdn, pero pedigiiefio. 
Pret. 1°. Si no tengo que comer,"’ 
no haga desto maravillas. 
Rogerio. Comeos hoy las pantorrillas 
y después volvedme a ver. 
Pret. 1°. Vive el cielo que ha sabido 
que me las pongo de plata.'* 


Tirso returns once more in the third act of El Melancélico to his 
complaints against the effeminacy of the men of his day. Rogerio 
meets Filipo, who is wearing the coral necklace which he believes to 
be Leonisa’s. Rogerio comments scathingly to this noble (xviii, 
78b) : 

, 4Queréis que se use el coral 

entre gente principal? 

No me parece mal uso, 

que habiendo hombres con gorgueras, 
guedejas, faldas, anillos, 

y ojalé no con zarcillos, 


6 For other allusions in Tirso’s works to those men who dye their hair or 
beard, see: Amar por sefias (II, x, 472c), El drbol del mejor fruto (III, iv, 52b), 
Quien calla, otorga (I, vii, 94a), Antona Garcia (III, iii, 634b), La fingida Arcadia 
(I, viii, 441b), La celosa de st misma (III, viii, 144b). All of these allusions are 
between 1619 and 1625. In the case of the four plays last mentioned, as well as in 
El Melancélico, it should be remembered there are other references to the sumptuary 
laws. 

17 The complaint of Clarindo in La Estrella de Sevilla and elsewhere. (See ed. 
Reed, Dixon, and Hill, 1939, III, 88 and xiii-xv; also C. E. Anibal, ‘Observations 
on La Estrella de Sevilla,” Hispanic Review, 1934, II, 1-38.) I shall discuss the 
identity of this character in another connection. 

18 T have in my notes the following references to pantorrillas: the Cigarrales de 
Toledo (p. 20); Quien calla, otorga (III, xix, 108c); Amor y celos hacen discretos (I, 
vii, 152c). I believe the latter play was either written (or revised) around the 
same time as La fingida Arcadia, but I must reserve proof of this statement for 
another study. Géngora’s letter of October, 1619, mentions a pregén forbidding 
pantorrillas postizas. See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 
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si ya no son orejeras, 
para que queden iguales 
con la dama mas curiosa, 
no faltaba ya otra cosa 
que chapines y corales. 


Lucrecia, in La fingida Arcadia (I, viii, 441b), was to refuse César’s 
offer of marriage because he wore “‘copete y guedejas”’ and “‘ zarcillos 
en le. orejas.”” She adds: 


Y, si conmigo se casa, 
refiiremos por saber 

cual de los dos es mujer 

y quién el que manda en casa.'* 


There is still further reason for assuming that this play was 
written at approximately the same time as La fingida Arcadia and 
that the allusion to a decree against coaches was penned not in 1611, 
as Cotarelo thought, but between Nov. 11, 1622 and March, 1623. 
In the first act of Zl Melancélico, Tirso drags in without rhyme or 
reason the following bit of dialogue (v, 65a): 


Rogerio. De amor no sé jugar treta. 
Car.in. Pues yo conozco poeta 
que compra trazas de noche. 


Compare with this a reference in La fingida Arcadia (III, iii, 4546), 
where it would seem that Tirso is satirizing the same poet: 


ConrapDo. {Quién es aquel que se quema? 
Prnz6n. Un poeta vergonzante 

que pide trazas de noche 

de limosna. . . .* 


* This last verse recalls the title of Tirso’s play, La mujer que manda en casa. 
One finds the phrase “callar y otorgar” in El Melancélico (II, xiv, 77a). It may 
have suggested to Tirso his title for Quien calla, otorga, written about this same 
time. One may also point out in Zl Melancélico the proverb “quien bien ama, 
tarde olvida”’ (I, xii, 686), which may or may not be a reference to the play of this 
name attributed to Lope. It is found in three other works of Tirso that were 
either written or revised at this time; also in El drbol del mejor fruto (III, xi, 57b) 
and La lealtad contra la cnvidia (I, xx, 592a). See ‘On the Date of Five Plays by 
Tirso de Molina,” p. 211, n. 80. 

2° We can not here enter into any discussion of this poet’s identity. In the 
third act of El Melancélico (iv, 81a), Tirso returns to his complaint against those 
who, having no talent of their own, buy or beg verses from others. It is a protest 
which finds echoes elsewhere in Tirso’s theatre (as well as in the plays of other 
authors written at this time) and must be reserved for analysis in connection with 
other literary allusions in his works. 
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El Melancélico also has lines in common with other comedias 
which I believe to be of approximately the same years. In the first 
act of this play (xii, 68ab), Carlin is boasting of the rare talents of 
the lavanderas of his village and in particular of his Firela’s: 


jOh! pues si lavar las viera 

un menudo con sus tripas 

y henchir de sangre y cebolla 

un obispillo sin mitra... . 
Principalmente esta nifia 

que ahorra de suerte el agua, 
que hizo un vientre el otro dia 
sin gastar mds de un caldero: 
mirad si es barata y limpia! . . . 
Perdiésele el otro dfa, 

sefior, la escofieta al cura, 

que hay quien dice que tien tifia, 
y con Firela cenando, 

la hallé dentro una morcilla. 


This joke pleased Tirso so much that he repeated it with similar 
phraseology in two other plays, Los lagos de San Vicente and La 
Joya de las montafias, and even made allusion to it in a third, El 
drbol del mejor fruto." At least two of these in my opinion were 
penned in the twenties. Compare the version of El Melancélico 
just given with the two that follow: 


Los Lagos (II, x, 45a) La Joya (I, iv, 518d) 
Con media azumbre lavaba [El cura] el otro dia 
y aun menos todo un menudo. estandose espeluznando, 
Era limpia a maravilla; y hay quien dice tiene tifia 
al cura se le perdié porque esté todo pelado, 
la escofieta y la hallé yo pasé una ave de rapifia 
cenando en una morcilla. y con furioso ademdn 
Cuajares la vieron her le quité la gorretilla. 
que se espantara de ofllos, Cayésele luego al punto 


* There are good reasons for believing El drbol del mejor fruto (princeps: Parte 
I, 1627) and Los lagos de San Vicente (princeps: Parte V, 1636) written in the early 
twenties, though I shall have to leave the burden of proof for this statement for 
a later study. I have not found any other allusions in La Joya de las montafias 
which could help date it. If it should be Tirso’s—and I am inclined to doubt that 
it is his in its present form, even though the version of this incomparable morcilla 
has lines that are almost identical with the one given in El Melancélico—then the 
large percentage of romances (65%) would certainly be a strong argument against 
its having been written before 1620. See “‘On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de 
Molina,” p. 209, n. 77. 
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rellenar supo obispillos junto a casa de Llocinda, 
que papas pudieran ser. y ella que la vié caer 
a su casa la retira, 
sin duda para limpiarla, 
que la muchacha es muy limpia, 
y el otro dfa cenando 
en su casa, que por dicha 
me convid6, por mi suerte 
la hallé dentro una morcilla. 


Mingo, of El drbol del mejor fruto, meets Nise’s name-calling with 
the counter-accusation (I, iv, 336): 


Pues no suelo yo ser mudo, 

ni vos muy limpia, aunque hablais, 
que media azumbre gastdis 

de agua en lavar un menudo. 


With such cumulative evidence pointing to the twenties, it is 
not possible that the decree to which the third pretendiente makes 
reference in this comedia could be the premdtica of 1611. It is safe 
to say that this play was written some time between November 11, 
1622, when it was noised abroad that there was to be a decree against 


coches, and February 11, 1623 when the laws were finally printed— 
laws which did not in this regard fulfil the expectations of the people. 
The final lines suggest strongly that it was written to be acted before 
one of the pascuas. 


Esto st que es negociar, as every student of Tirso knows, is so 
closely related to El Melancélico as to have not only the same general 
plot but also a large percentage of lines in common with it. That 
both are Tirso’s can hardly be questioned, for if the latter was 
published in Tirso’s Primera Parte (1627), the former was included 
by Tirso himself in his Parte IJ (1635).% Hartzenbusch declares 
that ‘‘ Esto st que es negociar es una refundicién de El Melancélico; 

. el cardcter villanesco de la protagonista aparece pintado mds a 
la manera de Téllez en la segunda comedia que en la primera. 

. .’% In his Teatro escogido (IX, p. 331), he suggests Tirso’s 
reason for having reworked such an excellent play as El Melancdlico: 

* Tirso, in the introduction to his Parte I], states that only four of the plays 
which are found therein are his; moreover, only two of the four comedias carry his 
name in the concluding lines. But it seems equally impossible that Téllez, in a 
volume which was publishec under his personal direction, should have included 
either the play of a poet from whom he had borrowed so liberally, or the work of 


one who had dared to plagiarize him so brazenly. 
% BAE, V, p. xxxix. 
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alguna parte del piblico debié de creer que aquel Rogerio tan grave, 
tan misterioso y que daba respuestas con visos de ordculo a los preten- 
dientes que admitia a su audencia, tenfa alguna semejanza con el sabio 
y melancélico Felipe II, que harfa pocos afios que habfa muerto cuando 
Téllez escribié su comedia. Por lo menos, el encargo hecho al secretario 
que emborrona la carta, en vez de echar polvos, es dicho que se atribuye 
a aquel monarca.” 


Dofia Blanca de los Rios de Lampérez considers Esto st que es 
negociar a refundicién of El Melancélico; she argues, however, that 
if Tirso ‘‘was forced many years later’’ to eliminate the very inter- 
esting and suggestive figure of the enigmatic Rogerio, it was not 
for the reason that Hartzenbusch had thought, but instead because 
the powerful nobles of the time would not stand for “aquella dura 
bofetada en pleno rostro.” * 

But as we have seen, El Melancélico was not written around 1611, 
but instead in late 1622 or early 1623. What is more, Esto st que es 
negociar must have been penned when the agitation against puntas 
was already in the air. In the first act of the latter, one finds the 
following play on the word puntas (iv—v, 250a): 


Cariin. {Vera que engorgollotada 
la hermana Duca venfa! 
Carlancas cré que trafa 
segin que la vi espetada. 
jHay mas rofdo y tropel? 
jMalos afios para ella, 
y cual viene la doncella 
guarnecida de oropel! 
jAcé estabas ti, Carlin? 
Acé esté. Viste la dama? 
Trabajo tendré quien la ama, 
con tanta ropa y botin. 
Dad al diabro la mujer, 
que gasta galas sin suma; 
porque ave de mucha pluma 
tiene poco que comer. 
Ya parece que despuntas. 
El que la llegue a abrazar 
por fuerza se ha de picar, 
segin la guarnecen puntas.* 


* Quoted from Cotarelo, NBAE, IX, p. xxviii. 

% El enigma biogrdfico, pp. 17-21. 

* It is significant that the lines following the quotation given above are satire 
on women’s craze for carriages. 
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This is the same play on the word which we have found in Por el 
sdtano y el torno (III, iii, 242a), where the reference to the decree is 
much clearer, and the same insistence on the idea of the sharp point 
of the puntas which could wound a lover, found in Antona Garcta 
(I, vi, 622a) and El Melancélico (I, x, 67a). 

I can see but the following justification for assuming that Zl 
Melancélico w:* written earlier than Esto st que es negociar: 1) the 
latter is, of the two plays, more compact and orderly, if less poetic 
and natural; 2) three *’ of the four scenes which the two comedias 
have in common are longer in El Melancélico than in Esto st que es 
negociar. Such reasoning assumes that Tirso’s modus operandi was 
from the loosely knit to the compact, an assumption that requires 
proof in the case of one as naturally expansive of temperament as 
was the Mercedarian. Against the inevitability of such a conclu- 
sion, one may point out that the first scene of the second act of Esto 
si que es negociar, which is almost identical in content with scene I 
of El Melancélico, is in quintillas, whereas its corresponding lines 
in the latter play are in silvas (aAbBcC). It would be strange 
indeed if Tirso should, in 1622-23, deliberately rewrite a passage of 
silvas, a metre which is late in Tirso’s theatre (as in Lope’s) and 
very much in fashion with him at the moment, in order to convert 
it into quintillas, a strophe that was rapidly going out of favor with 
all the poets. The increase of décimas in El Melancélico (with the 
corresponding decrease of quintillas) would likewise suggest that it 
was later than Esto si que es negociar.*® 

The evidence, while admittedly not conclusive, leads me to sug- 
gest the possibility that El Melancélico is the revised version and 
that Tirso rewrote Esto st que es negociar (which must have been 
done but a short time before) in order to include his satire at the 
expense of the “opulent fools”’ who, wealthy only in the coin of this 
world, would rob him of the nobility which he had acquired, not 
through inheritance but with his own God-given talent and industry. 
The fact that the very scene which carries the burden of Tirso’s song 


*? The three that have been shortened in Esto si are: II, ii, viii, ix. On the 
other hand the tenth scene of this act has been expanded. 

*8 The figures for El Melancdlico are: redondillas, 1216 (39.8%); quintillas, 90 
(2.9%); décimas, 380 (12.4%); romances 1044 (34.2%); silvas, 122 (4%); octavas, 
112 (3.7%); sonetos, 14 (.5%); cancién, 77 (2.5%). For Esto st que es negociar, 
they are: redondillas, 1520 (51.5%); quintillas, 185 (6.3%); décimas, 180 (6.1%) 
romances, 1016 (34.4%); octavas, 48 (1.6%). Further evidence will be given as 
soon as Prof. Bruerton’s and my study of Tirso’s versification has been completed. 
See “‘On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” p. 190, n. 26. 
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is the one in silvas strengthens the assumption which the versification 
suggests, and the similarity of Zl Melancélico to La fingida Arcadia 
gives further color to this theory.** 


2. -QUIEN NO CAE, NO SE LEVANTA 


So far as I know, there has been no attempt to date Quien no cae, 
no se levanta,*® a play that is important in any study of Tirso’s 
spiritual growth. It was, I believe, written in 1623, sometime after 
Por el sétano y el torno. Historical facts, as well as internal allusions, 
argue for that year. 

This play is, in rough outline, the story of Margaret of Cortona. 
Born in Laviano in 1247, she lived a very licentious existence in her 
youth, but once converted,* she was, after three years of probation, 
permitted to enter the third order of St. Francis. From then on 
until her death in 1297, she was as saintly as she had previously been 
profligate. One of the very early acts of Urban VIII, who was 
elected pope on the sixth of August, 1623, but was not crowned until 
September 29th of that year, was to permit religious honor to be 
paid to her memory.* This could well be either Tirso’s contribution 
to the honors that were being accorded her in the autumn of 1623 
or it could constitute part of the religious propaganda that in- 
variably preceded such events. I am inclined to think it formed 
part of this persuasive literature, since there is no mention in the 
play of any honors that have been given her. 

There is, too, so much stress on the licentiousness of the time 
and so much glorification of the rosary and of its power to save souls, 
that one suspects that the church Was at this time giving encourage- 
ment to this movement with the hope of improving moral conditions. 
In the second act (ix, 235-236) of Por el sédtano y el torno, a play of 


* If this should be the case, then its history would be similar to Antona 
Garcta’s. See “‘On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” p. 207, n. 69. 

% Princeps: Parte V, Madrid, 1636. The title is a proverb, found in Mosén 
Pedro Vallés’ Libro de refranes copilado por el orden ABC (Zaragoza, 1549). See 
F. C. Hayes, ‘The Use of Proverbs as Titles and Motives in the Siglo de Oro 
Drama: Tirso de Molina,’”’ Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 310-323. 

31 By Saint Dominic, according to Tirso (II, x, 159a), though he died in 1221! 
The dramatist has not hesitated to depart from the facts of her life in various 
ways, nor does he definitely link his character with this historical figure of Cortona. 
The play shows traces of Cervantes’ influence, as we shall have occasion to show 
in an early study. 

® See McClintock and Strong, Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Cyclo- 
pedia: ‘‘in 1623 Urban VIII permitted them to pay her religious honor”; in 1627 
he gave consent to her beatification. 
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1623 as we have seen, a peddler enters selling among other things 
“‘rosarios del padre Rojas y camdndulas.” ** This detail becomes 
significant only when it is remembered that this whole scene has its 
counterpart in Quien no cae, no se levanta (I, ii, 145a) and that some 
19 lines have been carried over verbatim. Tirso would even seem 
to be recalling that play when in the first act he has Margarita com- 
ment (i, 143b): 


. aun no hay torno que no tenga 
su socarrén agujero. 


When this play was being written, black eyes and black hair 
were demanded for those who would follow fashion’s dictates. It 
is true the heroine has red hair,™ perhaps in accordance with his- 
torical fact, but that does not prevent Tirso from dragging in his oft- 
repeated comment. When Lelio demands his wife’s jewels to give 
them to Margarita, she asks sarcastically (II, i, 151d): 


i4Es dama al uso? que tendré el cabello 
negro, que ya no se usan hebras de oro, 
y si es moreno, el rostro sera bello. 
de Pe sey eg ee iEs ojizarca? 
Pero ojinegra es, que no lo ignoro; 

en los tiempos del Dante y del Petrarca, 
los ojos zarcos eran los mejores, 
adorados del principe y monarca; 

ya los negros rasgados dan favores; 

que las bellezas son como el vestido, 
que mudan con la hechura los colores.* 


* Father Rojas (Simén de Rojas, of the order of the Holy Trinity) was made 
confessor to the queen sometime between Oct. 22, 1621 and March 18, 1622. (See 
Almansa, Cartas, p. 126.) He had previously been confessor to Philip III. He 
died, presumably, in late 1624, for in Lope’s autograph, La nifiez del Padre Rojas 
(dated Jan. 4, 1625), which was written in his honor, his funeral is mentioned. 
(See Acad. V, act III, 313.) He was a great advocate of the Virgin. 

* We find this bit of conversation in the first act (I, iii, 145b): 


ALBERTO. Para enrubiar los cabellos 
tengo una raiz famosa. 
Marear. Fuéme el cielo tan propicio 
que sin buscar artificio 
los tengo cual veis. 
ALBERTO. Hermosa 
sois, sefiora, por el cabo. 
But in this regard, at least, Margarita and the peddler were somewhat passé, as 
is evident from the conversation of Lelio and his wife, Lisarda. 
*% Interestingly enough, attempts have been made (not very successful ones, 
it would seem) to prove that Dante drew inspiration for his Beatrice from the 
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There are, then, three reasons for assigning this play to 1623: 
1) the reference to the popularity of black eyes and hair; 2) the 
points of contact between Quien no cae, no se levanta and Por el 
sétano y el torno; 3) the historical fact that the name of Margaret 
of Cortona was, by papal action, very much before the public in that 
year. When studying the literary allusions in Tirso’s theatre, I 
shall point out yet other reasons for believing this play to have been 
written in 1623. 


3. AMAR POR SENAS 


Hartzenbusch, pointing out an allusion to the Quijote in the play 
Amar por sefias, declares: * “‘Era nuevo El Quijote cuando se es- 
cribié esta comedia; y habiendo salido a luz la primera parte de 
aquella obra inmortal en el afio 1605, debe suponerse que Téllez 
compuso la fibula de Amar por sefias pocos afios después.” Co- 
tarelo *”7 acquiesces in this opinion: “. . . debiéd de ser de las 
primeras que brotaron de su fecunda pluma, pues en la escena X del 
acto segundo dice ser nuevo el Quijote, publicado, como es sabido, 
en 1605. De este afio o del siguiente serd, pues, Amar por sefias.”’ 

The passage to which Hartzenbusch and Cotarelo allude is as 
follows: 


4Sois la infanta 
Lindabrides, a lo Febo? 
iA lo amadisco, Oriana? 
4Gridonia, a lo Primaleén? 
4Micomicona, a lo Panza? 
40, a lo nuevo quijotil, 
Dulcinea de la Mancha? 


I can not stop here to enter into a discussion of Tirso’s very evident 
indebtedness to Cervantes in this play,** but shall limit myself to 


lovely Margarita. See Giulio Salvadori, “Dante e santa Margherita da Cortona,” 
Nuova Antologia, fasc. 817, 1906, pp. 22-32. For the several authors who have 
concerned themselves with Margarita de Cortona, see Analecta Bollandiana, 
XXVII (Brussels, 1908), p. 500. In 1633, one Juan Pérez de Licea published in 
Lisbon a Vida admiravel y preciosa muerte de la Sancta Margarita de Cortona. 
There is a copy in the library of the Hispanic Society. 

* BAE, V, xlii. Princeps: Escogidas, XXVII, Madrid 1667. There is a 
suelia attributed to Godinez, Acertar de tres la una, which from its title I suspect 
to be Tirso’s Amar por sefias or perhaps a refundicién of it. At least it would be 
an exact title for this play. I have not been able to see it. 


* Such discussion must be reserved for the general study of these relations 
which I am making. M. A. Buchanan, in his “ Partinuplés de Bles: An Episode 
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pointing out that with the punctuation which I have given this 
passage,*® it is possible to interpret nuevo in the sense of segunda 
parte—a lo segundo quijotil would give an extra syllable ““—and thus 
to put it in contrast to the primera parte, to which he refers in the 
preceding line. 

I can not believe this an early play of Tirso’ s. Aside from the 
fact that this is a comedia de tramoya, similar in type to Por el 
sdétano y el torno, which we know to have been written in early 1623, 
and apart from the 292 silvas which are found here,*' there are 
allusions which point to the same fruitful period of the twenties in 
which Tirso was so active in things literary. Here, as in Por el 
sdtano y el torno and La celosa de si misma, the gracioso gives us 
what he calls a “‘pintura en estampa.’”’ He begins (II, x, 473a): 


Semirrubia de cabellos, 

frente desembarazada, 

cejas buenas, ojinegra 

(ya no se usan ojizarcas) 
puesto que eran mds ojetes 
que ojales las luminarias 

por lo pequefio y redondo 

que en las fermosas se rasgan.* 


in Tirso’s Amar por sefias” (Mod. Lang. Notes, 1906, XXI, 3-8), has pointed out 
Téllez’s debt to this novel of chivalry, of which there was an edition in 1623 
(Valladolid), the first since 1560(?). However, see on this point, Palau y Dulcet, 
Manual del librero hispano-americano, Barcelona and London, 1926, VI, 41. 

** The punctuation, capitalization, and spelling in these studies have been 
modernized. I have not hesitated to change the punctuation in order to give a 
different reading. 

“ Cf. with El castigo del penséque (I, x, 74c) where Tirso has written: “aunque 
en el tomo segundo/ de su manchego Quijote. .. .”” Cf. too, the title of this 
play with the verse, si amor habla por sefias, found in El castigo (III, xiii, 85c), 
which was acted in the palace before the king on July 20, 1623, at which time it 
could have undergone some revision. (See El Averiguador, Segunda época, 1871, 
I,9.) Note also the reference in El castigo (I, vi, 72 c) to “‘un conde Partinuplés”’ 
and to an episode from it which is similar to the opening scene of Amar por sefias. 

“ They occur no less than 4 times (I, vii; IT, viii; III, viii and xxiii-xxiv) and 
always with the form aAbBcC, etc. This verse form does not, in my opinion, 
appear in Tirso’s theatre previous to late 1619 or early 1620. 

“ Note also the insistence on el ojo negro rasgado in Quien no cae, no se levanta 
(II, i, 1516), in Antona Garcia (III, iii, 634b), and in El amor médico (II, xiii, 
393b), three plays associated with the twenties. For dates of the first two, see 
Sect. 2 above and “‘On the Date of Five Plays by Tirso de Molina,” pp. 198-208; 
for the date of the last (‘1625 o poco antes’), see NBAE, IX, iii. There is 
another passage which would, in general spirit, appear to refer to the same con- 
ditions that we have seen reflected in such plays as La fingida Arcadia and El 
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This might indicate that the shift to black hair, which was to follow 
inevitably the demand for black eyes (instead of blue), was in 
process of evolution as yet and that this play may have been written 
in 1621 or early 1622.** Against such an inference, however, is the 
complete absence of any satire against the school of Géngora.“ 

In the third act (xxv, 480c-481a), the gracioso * tells a hard luck 
story—one which is also found verbatim in Tirso’s auto,“ El la- 
berinto de Creta (p. 729a): 


{Quieres ver cudn venturoso 
soy? Puesescucha. Una siesta 
sofiaba que me habfa hallado 
tres bolsas y dos talegas 

de doblones de a dos caras. 
Tendflos sobre una mesa 

y cuando empecé a contarlos, 
al primero me despiertan, 
dejdndome de la agalla, 

sin permitirme siquiera 

que entre suefios recrease 

mi codicia con su cuenta. 
Sofié otra vez que me daban, 
sacdndome a la vergiienza 
por las calles de la corte, 
cuatrocientos de la penca. 
Iba yo cari-vinagre, 

llorado de verduleras, 

entre escribas y envarados, 
las espaldas berenjenas; 

y a cada “‘ésta es la justicia,”’ 


Melancélico: ‘como que hay bellezas calvas/ que se solapan con mofios,/ que hay 
titulos con mohatras,/ que hay doncelleces con hijos,/ que hay tintoreros de 
barbas,/ y que hay dientes de alquiler/ que se mudan. .. .” (II, x, 472c.) 

43 Cf., however, Por el sétano (I, xv, 233b), a play of early 1623: ‘‘ Los licencio- 
sos cabellos/ni muy oro ni azabache,/medio si destos extremos.” See “Certain 
Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . . ,” pp. 108-111. 

“ This play, however, was not printed in Tirso’s partes, and it is very possible, 
indeed, that we do not have the play as it left his hand. Such allusions would 
have been pointless in 1667. 

“* His name is Montoya. One Juan de Montoya was an actor in the company 
of Manuel Vallejo in 1622, 1623, and 1631. See Rennert, Spanish Stage, pp. 526- 
527. 

“Except that Amar por sefias has “por las calles de la corte” instead of 
“por las calles de mi villa.” Would this indicate that Amar por sefias was pro- 
duced in Madrid? 
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me pespuntaba el gurrea 

los ribetes cuatro a cuatro 
cual Dios le dé la manteca. 
Considera tii qué tal 

irfa mi reverencia, 

que vive Dios, que escocian 
como si fuesen de veras. 
Pues fué mi ventura tanta, 
para que envidia la tengas, 
que hasta el iltimo pencazo 
no desperté; de manera 

que cuando suefio doblones, 
al primero me recuerdan, 

y cuando azotes, me obligan 
que hasta el cuatrocientos duerma. 
Hay bestia mds desdichada? 


That it is Amar por sefias which is the borrower is suggested by the 
allusion within it (III, xv, 478b) to “‘el intricado verjel/mds confuso 
de Teseo.”” This auto, with its reference to the war of the Grisons 
(p. 721a) and its slap at the precitos (730a), would seem to have been 
written at the same time as La fingida Arcadia, which has that war 


for its background ‘’ and which likewise satirizes that school. 

One should note, too, in Amar por sefias (I, x, 466b), as in Celos 
con celos se curan (II, vi, 371a) and in Del enemigo el primer consejo 
(III, xii, 667c), mention of Valencia del Po,** the condado which 
furnishes a setting for La fingida Arcadia. It shows other points 
of contact with both of these plays. Amar por sefias (I, ix, 464b) 
has a scene in which the gracioso comes down the chimney that is 
identical in content, and even in some of its metaphors, to one found 
in Del enemigo el primer consejo (III, iii, 664c); *® and with Celos con 
celos se curan, it shares an interesting observation on the rdle of 
the gracioso in the comedia: 


‘7 Note that Gabriel, the protagonist of Amar por sefias, is. planning to forget 
his love troubles by enlisting for the wars in Holland (I, ii, 462c and II, x, 472a). 
Spain’s pact with Holland lasted from 1609-1621. War broke out in the latter 
year. 

“* Both are plays linked with the 1620’s. The former was being played in 
December, 1625; the latter was represented before the king by Luisa de Robles 
on January 8, 1630, and has a probable ab quo of 1625, as I shall have occasion to 
show later. See NBAE (IX, p. xii) for the date of Celos con celos; and for that of 
Del enemigo, Arco y Garay’s La erudicién aragonesa en el siglo XVII (Madrid, 
1934), p. 70. 

“* The same scene is found in El amor y el amistad (III, xvi, 343bc), a play of 
the early twenties in my opinion. 
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Montoya. 4Qué comedia 
hay, si las de Espajfia sabes, 
en que el gracioso no tenga 
privanza, contra las leyes, 
con duques, condes y reyes, 
ya venga bien, ya no venga? 
{Qué secreto no le ffan? 
iqué infanta no le da entrada? 
4A qué princesa no agrada? 

Don GasrizL. Los poetas desvarfan 
con esas civilidades, 
pues dando a la pluma prisa, 
por ocasionar la risa, 
no excusan impropiedades.™ 


Gascén has, in Celos con celos se curan (II, iii, 369), made this same 
observation on the lack of realism in the gracioso’s réle; 


Aunque los que ejercitamos 
ministerios inferiores, 

ni hablamos con los sefiores, 
ni retretes profanamos, 

(el uso, excepcién de leyes, 
que en las comedias admite, | 
porque el vulgo lo permite, 
hablar lacayos con reyes), 
esta vez (que por ser una, 
se me puede tolerar) 

subo, gran sefior, a dar 
plaécemes a tu fortuna." 


With such cumulative evidence at hand it is impossible for me 
to ascribe this play to 1605-1606; the insistence on the heroine’s 
black eyes, together with the observation “‘ya no se usan ojizarcas,”’ 
would suggest that it was written around the same time as El Melan- 
célico, Antona Garcia, Quien no cae, no se levanta, and La fingida 
Arcadia, plays which we have seen to be associated with the years 
1622-23. As I shall have occasion to show later, black eyes went 
out of fashion with Tirso after 1625. I have noted nothing in this 
play that prevents it from being 1624 or 1625. In its present form 
it could not, in my opinion, have been written before 1620. 

5¢ See Amar por sefias, I, i, 462b. 

% The same general comment is found also in El celoso prudente (II, iv, 620b) 
and in the manuscript (no. 16695, Bib. Nac.) of Sutilezas de amor (III, pp. 4-5), a 


variant title for Amar por razén de estado. See the phrase, sutilezas de amor, in 
Amar por sefias (III, xxiv, 480a). These are all plays of the 1620’s in my opinion. 
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I shall again take occasion to consider the date of Amar por sefias 
when dealing with Tirso’s indebtedness to Cervantes. 


4. QUIEN DA LUEGO, DA DOS VECES ® 


Quien da luego, da dos veces * has within its verses a clear allusion 
to the decree against the use of a silk called “‘seda sobre seda.”” In 
the first act (vii, 551), the gracioso comes in with sword and buckler: 


CaLVETE. Accipe et timebunt gentes. 
Con el broquel sufridor 
no traigo el casco, sefior; 
los tuyos son suficientes. 

Luis. Pues, {por qué? 

CALVETE. La ley lo veda, 
y estando el tuyo vacio, 
ponerte otro, senor mio, 
serdé seda sobre seda. 


This allusion certainly places the play between November 11th, 
1622, when Almansa states, “se quitan guarniciones de oro... . 
capas de seda, sedas sobre sedas ... ,” and March 22nd, 1623, 
when the decree against such luxuries was “suspended.” More 
probably, it was written between February 11th and March 22nd." 

We shall have occasion to return to this play in connection with 
Tirso’s indebtedness to Cervantes, as well as in our discussion of his 
relations to his fellow dramatists. Such studies will, I believe, help 
to confirm the date indicated.® 


® This proverb is quoted in Tirso’s Cigarrales (ed. Said Armesto, p. 109). 
Correas quotes it as ‘Quien presto da, dos veces da.” See. F. C. Hayes, “The 
Use of Proverbs as Titles and Motives in the Siglo de Oro Drama: Tirso de Molina,” 
Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 323. 

53 Of this play, there exists today only the modern edition, taken from a nine- 
teenth century manucript (Bibl. Nac., no. 15948), which attributes it to Tirso. 
It must have been so ascribed in a 17th or 18th century suelfa, for in Fajardo’s 
Indice (ms. VV.-10-14706), which indicates by its title that it lists only printed 
plays, one finds the following: “Quien da luego, da dos veces, de Tirso.” It is 
found, too, in Medel’s list under the name of Tirso de Molina. (See John M. 
Hill’s modern reprint, Rev. Hisp., 1929, LXXV, 232.) Cotarelo says (NBAE, 
IX, p. xxxiii): “parece ciertamente de Tirso. . . .” Morley, in “El uso de las 
combinaciones métricas en las comedias de Tirso de Molina” (Bul. Hisp., 1914, 
XVI, 191), declares: “. . . se revelan a cada paso escenas y hasta frases carac- 
teristicas del Mercenario. Puede tenerse por seguro que su autor era Tirso.” 
My opinion is in complete accord with the two just quoted. 

See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . . ,” p. 102. 

5 See also its relations to Santo y sastre below, section 6. 
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5. Los HERMANOS PARECIDOS 


One may suspect that Tirso’s Los hermanos parecidos * was one 
of the two autos which Tomds Ferndndez de Cabredo agreed on 
April 4, 1615 to put on in Toledo at the request of “‘los sefiores dean 
e cabildo de la Santa Iglesia.” *’ Tirso himself has told us it was 
first played by the two Valencianos “‘entre los dos coros de la iglesia 
principe de Europa (siendo reina la romana), pues reconocen a la de 
Toledo cuantas consagra el orbe en santidad, culto, riquezas, sangre 
y estimacién,’’ ** and these identical twins were at that time in the 
company of Ferndndez de Cabredo. If the report which places 
Juan Bautista Valenciano’s death on February 17, 1624 is correct,®® 
then this date may be taken as a definite terminus ad quem. 

This metdfora ingeniosa, to use Tirso’s own phrase, was appa- 
rently put on later in Madrid by Tomas Fernandez, and at that 


% Princeps: in Deleitar aprovechando, Madrid, 1635. The name is the same as 
Castillo Solérzano’s story, published at Valencia in 1634 in his collection, Fiestas 
del jardin. I have not seen Castillo’s novel, which “must have been but recently 
completed in 1634, because Castillo Solérzano was composing his works very 
rapidly at that time and seems not to have delayed at all in having them pub- 
lished.” Both novel and auto are versions of the Menaechmi theme. See C. H. 
Stevens, Lope de Vega’s “ El palacio confuso”’ together with a Study of the Menaechmi 
Theme in Spanish Literature, N. Y., 1939, p. xxi. 

57 See San Roman, Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el poeta sastre, pp. 
205-206. This apparently would disprove in a measure Ferndndez Vallejo’s 
belief that Toledo put an end to the autos sacramentales as early as 1614. (See 
J. E. Gillet’s article, ‘The memorias of Felipe Fernandez Vallejo and the History 
of the Early Spanish Drama,” included in Essays and Studies in Honor of Carleton 
Brown, N. Y., 1940, pp. 271-272.) Perhaps this decree, which at first would 
appear to have excluded “toda farsa sagrada en iglesia, calles, y teatros piblicos,” 
was later modified by public demand so as to exclude them only from the church. 
In that case, Los hermanos parecidos, in its original form, would presumably have 
been played before the decree of 1614. 

58 Deleitar aprovechando (ed. 1635), fol. 173r. 

5° See C. H. Stevens, op. cit., (pp. Ixxvii-Ixxxi). Henri Mérimée pointed out 
various discrepancies that exist concerning the reports of Juan Bautista Valen- 
ciano’s assassination, which supposedly took place on February 17, 1624. Both 
Mérimée and Prof. Stevens accept this as the correct date. Los Valencianos also 
put on Tirso’s El Melancélico, as we have seen, and “Juan Bautista” (presumably 
Juan Buatista Valenciano, though conceivably Juan Bautista de Villegas) acted 
Tirso’s Tanto es lo de mds como lo de menos. It must be remembered also that 
Juan Jerénimo Bautista played Siempre ayuda la verdad, a play found in Tirso’s 
Parte II, though it is generally conceded to be the work of another dramatist. 
See notes 9 and 10 above; also infra. 

* In the Deleitar (fol. 173r) Tirso wrote: ‘Representéle Tomads Ferndndez.” 
Later (fol. 18lv.) he states: “. . . no poco los deleité la notable similitud de los 
que representaron a los dos hermanos, pues fuera de la uniformidad de los vestidos, 
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time the author must have revised it in a measure. “Man” is 
king and the various vices are in attendance (p. 713a): 


Deseo. Dardle la Liviandad 
de vestir. 
Eneafto. }Qué de invenciones 
en valonas y en valones 
sacaré su vanidad! 
jQué de mangas por gregiiescos, 
qué de gregiiescos verdn 
por mangas en el galan, 
ya ingleses, ya tudescos! 
iQué de golas y alzacuelios 
diferentes del jubén! 
jQué de ninfos que a Absalén 
compran postizos cabellos 
para solapar desnudos 
cascos de pelo y juicio! 
jQué de calvos, que por vicio 
con lazadas y con nudos 
por remediar sus flaquezas 
nos han de dar que refr! 


The mention of the gola “ proves conclusively that Los hermanos 
parecidos was revised, sometime after late January, 1623." As the 
alzacuello is here mentioned in conjunction with it as an article of 
men’s dress, it at lcast indicates that this support for the lindo’s 
collar was in fashion sometime after that date. 

There are lines in this auto (p. 712b) which, one may suspect, 
refer to Miguel Soplillo, court midget of Philip IV: 


DersEo. El Engafio, 
que tiene donaire extrafio, 
truhdn suyo puede ser. 

AtreEvim. jOh! mal sabéis lo que puede 
en el palacio un truhdn. 

Ya los cargos no se dan 
sino a quien se los concede 


en la edad, los talles y casi las facciones, los buscaron de suerte parecidos que no 
hicieron falta los dos Valencianos, sus primeros recitantes, cuya semejanza tantas 
veces tuvo confusa a la atencién misma.” Tomds Ferndndez took part in the 
Corpus festival at Sevilla in 1623, and Los hermanos, judging by its closing scene, 
must have been represented at the Corpus. See Rennert, Spanish Stage, p. 471. 

®T have not noted the diminutive form in Tirso’s theatre. Lope also used 
gola in his La Circe (ed. 1624), f. 137. 

* See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . . ,” pp. 113-115. 
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un bufén, que tira gajes 

de cuantos él aconseja, 

porque es corredor de oreja 

y habla en diversos lenguajes, 

en vituperio y favor, 

y por él premian los reyes, 

castigan y ponen leyes. 
DEsEo. El Engafio, embustidor, 

har4 ese oficio muy bien. 


That this midget ** was before the public in August, 1623 may be 


* For the history of “Soplillo” (with whom Philip IV posed in his portrait 
by Villandrando), see Moreno Villa, Locos, enanos, negros y nifios palaciegos, 
México, 1939, pp. 143-144. This critic comments (pp. 39-41) “en efecto, los 
graciosos de las comedias cl4sicas son hermanos de estos locos distinguidos. Tan 
distinguidos que alguno llegé a ser llamado gentil hombre de placer. Es el caso de 
Manuel de Gante. Si . . . se pregunta por qué no aparecen los enanos en las 
comedias, deber4 responderse que por la dificultad de encontrar actores lilipu- 
tienses o de resolver el problema de algtn otro modo plastico.” 

In Averigielo Vargas (II, v, 677c-678ab), Sancha, in order to follow Ramiro 
to court, plays the réle of a midget, named Varguillas, supposedly sent by a 
courtier for royal entertainment. This play was written before the sumptuary 
decrees were passed—note the mention of lechuguillas as an article of masculine 
costume in the first act (vi, 673a)—but there are excellent reasons for thinking it 
revised in 1623. In this same first act (I, 1, 670b), there is a bit of dialogue which 
shows that the valona was now the feature of dress that distinguished the fashion- 
able courtier from her country cousin. (See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary 
Decrees ... ,” pp. 113-115.) Sancha, fearful that Felipe will carry Ramiro 
away to court, asks belligerently of her rival, the infania (I, 1, 670b): 

{No somos ac4 personas, 
aunque andemos sin valonas, 
libres las caras de mudas 
y sin sayas companudas?” 
There is another bit of satire in this play which points in the same direction. 
The gracioso sneers (II, ii, 676b): 
“Don Tabaco es mi apellido 
porque en estas ocasiones, 
la poesia y los dones 
a tanta baja han venido, 
que hay ya dones al soslayo, 
y de agujas y banquetas 
levanta Apolo poetas 
como dones de un lacayo. . . .” 
Cf. this with lines from Quien no cae, no se levanta (III, ii, 1656), a play which, as 
we have seen above, was written in 1623: 
“apartaos de los poetas, 
aunque hay tantos, que no sé 
si podréis, pues ya se ve 
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seen in Luis Vélez’s décima of that year, written to satirize Ruiz de 
Alarcén: “ 

. « » por mds que te empines, 

camello enano con loba, 

es de Soplillo tu trova, 

aunque son de Apolo hazafias.* 


6. SANTO Y SASTRE * 


In Santo y sastre (I, i, 2a), a play that is important in any study 
of Tirso’s relations to the gongorist movement, one finds a reference 
which suggests an ab quo for this play. The gracioso is passing 
Dorotea’s lovers in review: 


Penpén. Este conozco: es de un paje 
que sirve a un gran personaje: 
trae guedejados cabellos, 
habla tiple, damo pisa, 
viste alzacuello y valona, 
tafie y canta la capona; 
pero no tiene camisa. 


Here again, as in his Los hermanos parecidos (which was, as we have 
seen, revised after late January, 1623), and as in Lope’s La Circe 





entre agujas y banquetas 

Apolo, por su desastre, 

y el zapatero se mete 

a dalle con el tranchete 

y con su tisera el sastre. . . .” 
See also La fingida Arcadia (III, iii, 454b) for similar complaints. Note finally 
that Averigiielo Vargas, if one may judge by its final lines, must have been called 
at one time Al buen pagador no le duelen prendas, and that both titles are included 
in La celosa de si misma (III, viii, 144b, and III, xv, 146a). For the origin of the 
expression, averigiielo Vargas, see Montoto y Rautenstrauch, Personajes, personas 
y personillas . . . , Sevilla, 1912, III, 94-96. 

See the Elogio descriptivo, BAE, LII, 587a. Soplillo is not here capitalized, 
and I have changed the punctuation. Géngora also mentions Soplillo in a poem 
of 1624. See his Obras poéticas, ed. Foulché-Delbosc, II, 390. 

*% Dofia Blanca de los Rios (El enigma, p. 27) drew two lines from this auto 
to support her thesis that Tirso was of the Téllez Girén family (p. 713b): 

“Los retazos del pendén 
tantos girones me dan... .” 

* Princeps: Parte IV, 1635. This phrase is found in El laberinto de Creta (p. 
728a), which was, I believe, written around the same years as the play under 
discussion. See above, section 3. 

8? See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . . ,” pp. 113- 
115. 
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(which has an aprobacién of August, 1623), we find the alzacuello in 
a word-picture of a lindo. In all three cases it is linked either with 
the golilla or the valona or both. I have noted it only on one other 
occasion in Tirso’s theatre. In No hay peor sordo (I, i, 266a)—and 
in precisely the passage where Tirso refers to the attack which the 
English made on Cddiz in October, 1625—one finds it again as the 
symbol of the effeminate young man (amujerando alzacuellos). And 
while the lindos had been using the alzacuello at least as far back as 
1620,** there is every reason to think that Tirso’s attention was not 
called to the fashion until they tried to substitute it for the golilla 
(with or without its valona), which had become identified with rugged 
masculinity. If I am right in this, then Santo y sastre was written 
sometime after late January, 1623. 

At least, there can be little doubt that the play was written to 
discourage the use of the rich ornamentation which characterized 
the dress of the time and that it was penned either shortly before or 
shortly after the sumptuary decrees. There is within it, moreover, 
a joke at the expense of the tailors ** which, found as it is in Quien 
da luego, da dos veces, was evidently current in Madrid in the year 
1623. Pendén, the gracioso, is commenting on the supernatural 
voices *° from without which keep interrupting the heroine’s dialogue 
to insist that she will marry, not one of her rich or noble suitors, 
but instead a poor tailor (I, i, 3-4): 


{Sastre el duefio y yo pendén? 
Vendr4 la circuncisién 

de la ropa y medrards; 

mas el pronéstico llevo.” 


6 See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . . ,” p. 113. 

* Necessarily, the tailors at this time were the butt of innumerable jokes on 
the part of the pundits. We shall have occasion to deal with this point when dis- 
cussing Tirso’s literary relations and shall leave all such allusions in his theatre for 
that study. See below for the relation between the tailors and the poets. 

7 Professor C. E. Anibal has made a study of kledonomancy in Mira de 
Amescua’s theatre, and in that connection has pointed out this scene in Santo y 
sastre, as well as one in La eleccién por la virtud (I, vi, 349a). (See The Romanic 
Review, 1925, XVI, 57-70, and 1927, XVIII, 246-252). I have noted other 
examples in Tirso’s theatre: Los lagos de San Vicente (II, ix, 36b), El caballero de 
Gracia (III, xi, 3826), and the second Santa Juana (III, viii, 299-300). The 
scene from Santa Juana is humorous. The one from El caballero is found in 
Remén’s life of Jacobo Gratis, Relacién de la ejemplar vida y muerte del Caballero de 
Gracia (Madrid, 1620, pp. 28v.-31r.), which served as a source for Tirso’s play. 

It could well be argued that the circuncisién de la ropa and the hurto de 
pafio, when taken in connection with the idea implied in pronéstico and agiieros, 
are a reference to the sumptuary laws, made at a time when these decrees were 
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De seis sastres me contaban 
que solamente cenaban 

entre todos seis un huevo, 

y que cada cual metia 

su aguja en vez decuchara. . . .” 
no te cases por ogafio, 

pues agileros socarrones, 
entre agujas y punzones, _ 

te anuncian hurtos de pafio; 
mira que te han de agarrar 
cuando la muerte te arrastre, 
como el dnima del sastre 

suelen los diablos llevar. 


Compare with this the following lines from a scene of Quien da luego, 
da dos veces, one which has its setting in the Inferno and in which 
the tailors and poets are definitely linked together (III, xii, 565- 
566): 78 


Catvete. Todos los que ves son sastres. 

Maragar. jSastres son todos aquéstos? 

CaLvETE. Si, que comen con las puntas 
de las agujas el huevo. 


expected, though not yet actually passed. However, it should be remembered 
in this connection that supposedly the laws were merely “suspended’’ until the 
departure of Charles for England and that these allusions could look forward 
to the time when they would again be put into effect. See “Certain Phases of 
the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 . . . ,” p. 96, n. 11. 

7 In these lines Tirso is probably referring to the Gongorists and, as he saw it, 
their real lack of originality and substance, however great the claims they might 
put forth in these directions. Cf. with the quotation below from Quien da luego, 
da dos veces. It should be remembered, too, that Clarindo also linked the sastres, 
the culios, and the eggs that served for their inspiration (La Estrella de Sevilla, 
ed. Reed, Dixon, Hill, III, 88). After complaining that other poets had ap- 
proached him “como si fuera maestro de cortar o de coser,” he adds: 


“Tomen la pluma los cultos, 
después de cuarenta huevos 
sorbidos, y versos pollos 
saquen a luz de otros duefios. . . 

Professor Anibal has sought to identify Clarindo and the statements of this 
passage with Alarcén and the controversy which arose in connection with the 
famous elogio descriptivo. (See his study ‘‘Observations on La Estrella de Sevilla,” 
HR, Il, 1934, 1-38). It may be pointed out by way of further substantiation of 
Prof. Anibal’s thesis that Clarindo is a more perfect anagram for Alarcén than it 
would be for Claramonte. 

73 Cotarelo in a footnote to these verses comments: ‘‘ Este pasaje esté viciado; 
y aun esta escena y la anterior parecen interpoladas.” 
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Maragar. jPar diez! 
CALVETE. Ellos son 
muy bellacos marineros, 
pues viendo siempre la aguja, 
nunca atinaron al puerto. 
iNo notas la multitud 
de poetas como perros, 
mordiéndose unos a otros, 
no las carnes, mas los versos? 
Marear. Tal es la hambre que pasan. 
CatveTe. Por eso se andan royendo 
las ufias todos. 
MARrGaR. No es poco 
admitillos el infierno; 
Mas jcémo estan con los sastres? 
CatveTe. jAgora no sabes eso? 
Porque cortan de vestir 
y mienten siempre con ellos. 
Esta es la volaterfa, 
todo es plumas. 
MARGAR. Ya te entiendo, 
que en el infierno también 
hay signos como en el cielo. 


This passage, which, if quoted in full, would afford even more simi- 
larities to the famous mad scene of Clarindo and Sancho in the third 
act of La Estrella de Sevilla “ than are here indicated, clearly refers 
to the same anecdote as the one in Santo y sastre.™ 

Compare it, too, with La mujer que manda en casa” (II, xii, 
475b) where Pend6én’s joke as to the fate of the tailor’s soul is 


repeated not only in identical words but in a setting that makes 
clearer its contours: 77 


CorroLin. Un sastre conocf yo 
que tuvo por nombre Herbfas, 


™ Ed. Reed, Dixon, Hill, pp. 94-101. See also note on lines 2366-2533 (p. 
208) where the similarity of the two scenes is pointed out. 

% When studying the literary significance of these lines, I shall hope to arrive 
at more definite conclusions as to the date of this play. 

% Princeps: Parte IV, 1635. 

™ The last two lines may be found in identical words in Quevedo’s jdcara of 
Escarraman which was written previously to 1612 and published in “un librito 
de cordel” of 1613. (See ed. Astrana Marin, Obras en verso, p. 216.) In the 
Romance del testamento que hizo Escarramdn (p. 221), one find another reference: 


“Por el dnima del sastre/a quien infamé, dirdn/un trentenario de misas/que él la 
limosna dirdé.” 
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y al tiempo dell espirar 
le llevaron para lastre, 
como all dnima del sastre 
suelen los diablos llevar. 


Here, as in Quien da luego, da dos veces, it is in a scene which satirizes 
his fellow literati.”* 

The relations of this play with Tirso’s El Caballero de Gracia,” 
which was necessarily written after May 12, 1619 when its protagon- 
ist, Jacobo Gratis, died,** have been pointed out by J. F. Montesinos 
in his review of Restori’s Il cavaliere di Grazia (1924).** In addition 
to the similarities of character and plot, the two plays have in com- 
mon more than 300 lines.” The lack of satire against the Gon- 
gorists in El Caballero de Gracia and the abundance of it in Santo y 
sastre (I, i, 1) would, in my opinion, indicate that the plagiarism is 
in the latter play. 


7. TANTO ES LO DE MAS COMO LO DE MENOS 


Cumulative evidence indicates that Tanto es lo de mds como lo de 
menos ** was written in 1620, but there is some reason to believe 
it retouched in the year 1623, not long after passage of the sump- 
tuary decrees which banished the lechuguilla and prescribed the 
valona. There is found in this play a song in seguidillas, the only 
ones in Tirso’s entire theatre, which begins as follows (II, ii, 129a): 


CaNnTA UNA. jQué parecen valonas 
que adornan calvas? 

Orra. Los hornazos de giievos 
que dan por Pascua. 


7% In my opinion such satire could not have been written before Tirso’s 
residence was changed to Madrid. See my study, “On the Date of Five Plays 
by Tirso de Molina,” p. 191, n. 26. 

7 Princeps: Escogidas, Parte XX XI, Madrid, 1669. 

*Cotarelo (NBAE, IX, p. xi) states that Alonso Remén’s life of that Italian, 
which appeared in early 1620, served as a source for Tirso’s play, but as Remén 
and Tirso were fellow Mercedarians in Madrid, it can not necessarily be assumed 
that the latter did not use the book in manuscript. I shall have occasion later to 
discuss Tirso’s debt to Remén. 

8! See RFE, 1925, XII, 195-198. Restori thought Tirso’s play written in 
1620-21. I believe it penned in early 1620, but must defer discussion of the point. 

® Cf. Santo y sastre (II, i-iv, 9-13) and El Caballero de Gracia (I, i-v, 359-363). 
Prof. Montesinos, in his review of Restori’s work, was the first to note this flagrant 
example of self-plagiarism. 

83 Princeps: Parte I, Sevilla, 1627. My reasons for rejecting the date of 1618 
or 1619 which Cotarelo suggests (NBAE, IX, p. xxxviii) will appear in an early 
study. 
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Topos. Mas si hay dinero, 
donde no faltan reales 
sobran cabellos.*4 


These lines read very much as if they were a reflection of the embar- 
rassment which the fashionable madrilefio of 1623 felt on having to 
leave off his all-enveloping lechuguilla for the all-revealing valona. 
The evidence is not conclusive, however, for valonas were in use in 
1620,* and some valiant soul, such as Ruiz de Alarc6n,* may have 


* Because of the seguidilla which follows, it is not impossible that Tirso may 
be referring to the state of Alarcén’s hair. In his Corcovilla, Quevedo asks: 
“;Quién es . . . /hormilla para bonetes?/ . . . gQuién pretende para piojo/em- 
boscado en coronilla?/ . . . jQuién es un mono pelado?” Perhaps Alarcén was 
defending his own bald state when he has Beltran suggest to his master, as a 
receipt for success in the theatre (Las paredes oyen, ed. BAE, II, ii, 50c): 


mal a los calvos, hicieras 

comedias con que pudieras 

tu pobreza remediar.” 
According to portraits of the dramatist which evidently antedate 1623 (he is 
wearing a lechuguilla), Alarc6n’s hair was at this time in evident recession, though 
one would certainly have to stretch the truth to call him bald. However, “there 
exists no authentic portrait of Alarcén,” according to Jiménez Rueda (Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcén y su tiempo, México, 1939, pp. 232 and 308). The lines could likewise 
be at the expense of Castillo Solérzano, whose bald head was the target for other 
satirical darts in the year 1623. If it should be a reference to the hairless head 
of this genial spirit, it in no way affected friendly relations between the two men. 
See the vejamen of Pantaleén de Ribera (p. 59), published by Bonilla y San Martin 
in 1909 under the pen name of El Bachiller Mantuano; also ‘Certain Phases of 
the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623,” p. 111, n. 56. 

% See “Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623... ,” p. 114. 

Note also that blue is apparently a popular color. Nineucio orders his 
servants (I, xiii, 127b): “‘jHola! haced a mis caballos / y a mis yeguas nuevas 
mantas; / cortaldas de pafio azul... .” Liberio’s costume which he has just 
had made, is, moreover, “de azul turqui y blanco” (I, ii, 130b). However, the 
popularity of blue as a color must, in a measure at least, have begun late in 1619 
or early 1620. See ‘Certain Phases of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623 ... ,” 
pp. 108-111. 

% In La verdad sospechosa, one finds Alarcén’s plea for a law against the 
lettuce frill collars, which were taking so much money out of Spain (ed. BAZ, I, 
iii, 322c): 

Don Garcfa. .. . me holgara de que saliera 
premAdtica que impidiera 
esos vanos canjilones . . . 
con su holanda el extranjero 
saca de Espafia el dinero 
para nuestros proprios dafios. 
Una valoncilla angosta 
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had the courage in that year to defy public opinion by appearing in 
public with a form of collar which would appear to have been used 
only by college students or by older men in the intimacy of their 
homes. 

In the following seguzdilla of this same song, one finds what would 
seem to be an allusion to Ruiz de Alarcén: 


Una. Corcobados amantes, 
di jqué parecen? 
Orra. Hijos engendrados 
de muchas veces. 
Topos. Mas si hay dinero, 
es como un pino de oro 
todo camello.*’ 


usdndose, le estuviera 

bien al rostro, y se anduviera 

mds a gusto a menos costa. 

Y no que con tal cuidado 

sirve un galdn a su cuello, 

que por no descomponello, 

se obliga a andar empalado. 
TristAn. Yo sé quien tuvo ocasién 

de gozar su amada bella, 

y no osé6 llegarse a ella 

por no ajar un canjilén. 

Y esto me tiene confuso: 

todos dicen que se holgaran 

de que valonas se usaran 

y nadie comienza el uso. 


With its reference in the second act (ix, 330a) to Philip III (“‘estdis a la vista/de 
un rey tan santo y perfecto”) and with this plea for a premdtica against the 
lechuguillas, it is to my mind virtually certain that La verdad sospechosa was either 
written around 1619-1620 (between October and the following March) or else 
that it was reworked in the late fall of 1622 or early 1623. See “Certain Phases 
of the Sumptuary Decrees of 1623,” pp. 107-108, 113-114. 

8? The last three lines (with slight variation) form a refrain that closes each 
seguidilla. Alfonso Reyes (Clds. cast., XXXVII, x) states: “‘Hacia el fin de sus 
afios vivia con cierta holgura Alarcén,” but at this period of his life, the dramatist 
was not, so far as I know, rich. Certainly the many references in Alarcén’s 
theatre to the hard fate of the pretendiente at court suggest that he was in anything 
but opulent circumstances. La verdad sospechosa (I, iii, 323a) contains the follow- 
ing dialogue: 





Don Garcia. jLuego has pretendido? 
Tristan. Fui 
pretendiente, por mi mal. 
Don Garcfa. jCémo en servir has parado? 
TrRIsTAN. Sefior, porque me han faltado 
la fortuna y el caudal. 
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Compare with Tirso’s song the first lines of Luis Vélez’s décima, 
written in late August, 1623 to satirize the ill-fated elogio descriptivo 
on which Alarcén, in an unhappy moment, had asked his fellow 
academicians to collaborate: 


La dama que en los chapines 

te esperaba en pie, muy alta, 
diga tu sobra o tu falta, 

joh padre de matachines! .. . .* 


There is another straw which indicates that this play may have 
been acted in the court in 1623, at which time it could easily have 
been refurbished by the addition of a song that was timely. In 
the heading of the princeps it is stated: ‘‘Representéla Juan Bau- 
tista.”” This is presumably Juan Bautista Valenciano, and whereas 
there is no evidence to show that this actor was in the court in 1620— 


It should be remembered, however, in this connection that Quevedo’s Corcovilla 
asks (BAE, XX, p. xxxii), “ jQuién anda engafiando bobas,/siendo rico de la 
mar?” and that Pedro, Alarcén’s brother in Mexico, ‘‘enviaba a Juan, de cuando 
en cuando, ciertas cantidades de dinero para su scstenimiento en la corte.” Per- 
haps every indiano was rich to the madrilefio. See in this whole connection 
Jiménez Rueda, op. cit., pp. 127-130. 

Ferndndez-Guerra y Orbe (D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza, 1871, p. 402) 
takes it for granted that Quevedo’s Corcovilla was written around 1623. Astrana 
Marin, in his edition of Quevedo (Obras en verso, p. 157) dates it 1631, on what 
grounds I do not know. If, as Jiménez Rueda thinks (op. cit., p. 151), Alarcén 
retired from the literary scene around 1623, then such malevolence seems un- 
motivated. Moreover, one should note the following lines in the poem itself: 
* ;Quién es, en este lugar, / corcovado de guardar / con su letra colorada? / ;Quién 
tiene toda almagrada / como ovejita la villa? / Corcovilla.” These verses point 
to days when Alarcén’s popularity with the dramatic public was such that the bill- 
boards were plastered with letreros rojos, used to announce new plays. 

The quotation from Quevedo just cited brings to mind the famous copla which 
has linked Tirso’s and Alarcén’s names through the centuries (BAEZ, V, 520c): 


“Vitor, Don Juan de Alarcén, 
y el padre de la Merced! 
Por ensuciar la pared 
que no por otra razén.” 


And the facts of Tirso’s life make it highly improbable that these lines should 
have been written after early 1626. We must reserve all discussion of this copla 
and its implications for a general study of Tirso’s relations to the literary group 
of Madrid. 

88 See BAE (LII, 587a) and Ferndéndez-Guerra (Ruiz de Alarcon, pp. 325-330, 
398-403). There are in the latter volume various other quotations which satirize 
Alarcén in the réle of lover; as some of these have not been dated, it is possible 
that Alarcén’s love affairs may have been under fire as early as 1620. I shall not 
labour the point here, but shall return to the whole matter in another connection. 
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he was instead in Seville in that year **—there is plenty to prove 
that he was in Madrid between March 23, 1623 and November 16, 
1623, at which time he could have received this comedia from Tirso’s 
hands along with El Melancélico.*° 


Ruta Lee KENNEDY 
Smith College 


8° See Sanchez Arjona, Noticias referentes a los anales del teatro en Sevilla 
. . . , Sevilla, 1898, p. 214. . 

* For further information on the Valencianos and their relation to Tirso’s 
theatre, see notes 9, 10, and 59 of this study. 

This is the last of the analyses of certain plays which have allusions that 
seemingly link them with the sumptuary decrees of 1622-23. I shall at the earliest 
possible moment summarize the general conclusions which these separate studies 
imply. I must, however, as necessary background to that same end, first concern 
myself with a group of plays which reflect Tirso’s interest in the social reforms 
that were under way in 1620. 











MONTALBAN’S EL VALOR PERSEGUIDO AND 
THE MEXICAN INQUISITION, 1682 


| Boson than a century after its establishment in 1570 the Inquisi- 
tion in New Spain, a milder institution on the whole than its 
prototypes in the Peninsula, had passed its apogee. The great auto 
de fe of 1649, in which one hundred and nine persons suffered penal- 
ties, thirteen of whom were put to death, appears to have been 
the culminating spectacle of this character in the viceregal capital, 
though an auto of a decade later repeated on a smaller scale the 
punishment which the Holy Office visited upon its victims. There- 
after, the officials of the Inquisition seemed to turn to the more 
ordinary routine of prosecuting bigamists, blasphemers, sorcerers, 
soliciting confessors and similar offenders. Concern for “la puressa 
de nra Santa fee y loables Costumbres”’ now manifested itself in less 
violent forms. But if the penalties imposed on individuals tended 
to grow less severe there was little disposition on the part of the 
inquisitors to relax the vigilance with which they scrutinized all 
forms of expression. Books, pamphlets and plays received careful 
inspection, though they were usually subject to slight expurgation 
or emendation rather than complete prohibition, and cnly rarely 
were works of pure imagination thus marred or removed from cir- 
culation. But it was found to be expedient to keep a watchful eye 
on the local corral de comedias, frequented by the theater-loving 
clergy as well as by the lay public; all too often a licentious note 
crept into the acting of the players or offensive lines and situations 
were discovered in the popular comedias performed, though here 
again the Holy Office seldomed required more than the expurgation 
of the word or speech that had given offense, after which the play 
was restored to the boards. But in 1682 the improprieties of a 
play entitled El valor perseguido y traicién vengada, attributed to 
Juan Pérez de Montalban,” were regarded as in such bad taste and 

1 Cf. Charles Henry Lea, The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies, New 
York, 1908, chap. VI. Particular interest is attached to the “auto de fe” of 1659 
in which the mysterious adventurer, Guillén de Lampart, an alleged Irishman, was 
burned at the stake. Cf. Luis Gonzdlez Obregén, D. Guillén de Lampart. La 
Inquisicién y la Independencia en el siglo XVII, Paris-Mexico City, 1908, pp. 
73-235. 


? A play of this title is attributed to both Lope de Vega and Montalban. No 
systematic study of the problem seems to have been made as yet, but the weight 
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as so irreverent that the Holy Office decreed its banishment from 
the stage. 

In the latter haif of the seventeenth century the popularity of 
dramatic literature, both as reading material and as enacted in the 
corrales, was universal and overwhelming despite increasing signs of 
decadence and a decline of inspiration marking the end of the siglo 
de oro. The presses continued to pour forth quantities of Partes 
and sueltas which helped to fill the holds of vessels sailing from 
Seville and Cadiz to the New World,’ while the Spanish-speaking 
public on both sides of the Atlantic continued to frequent the co- 
rrales and coliseos in large numbers. This national diversion ex- 
erted a profound influence on contemporary manners and morals 
in the Indies as well as in Spain. Even more than the popular 
romances of chivalry of a century before, the comedias reached 
down into the lives and affected the habits of all elements of society 
since an ability to read was not essential for enjoyment. If these 
plays did not quite attain the distinction of an official ban in the 
colonies like the one implied in the royal decree of 1531 against the 
importation of the “historias fingidas’”’ of Amadis of Gaul and of 
his innumerable emulators,‘ they were, nevertheless, similarly de- 


of the evidence appears to point to Montalban rather than to Lope. La Barrera, 
Catdlogo . . . , Madrid, 1860, p. 456, attributes the play to Montalbin. George 
W. Bacon, “The life and Dramatic Works of D. Juan Pérez de Montalvan (1602- 
1638),” Rev. Hisp., 1912, XX VI, 1-474, lists this play (p: 450) among “the sup- 
posititious dramas of Montalbén”’ and states that “In sueltas of the eighteenth 
century it is often ascribed ‘o Montalbén. It is found attributed to Lope in vol. 
132 of the Osuna Collection but reads much like our author’s work.’”’ I under- 
stand that a copy of a play of the same title in the Chorley Collection is assigned 
to Montalb4n. Commenting on a play of the same title Morley and Bruerton, 
The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias, New York, 1940, pp. 349-350, con- 
clude: “The sil. 1° immediately casts doubt upon the attribution to Lope. In 
addition, the rom. is too heavy for before 1631, the red. too heavy and the déc. 
too light for after 1630. If the sil. 1° is a later interpolation, the play may be 
by Lope, written ca. 1630; as it stands, we must reject the attribution.” After 
a preliminary reading of the text of the play of this title contained in vol. 132 of 
the Osuna Collection (of which a photostatic copy was obtained from the library 
of the University of California at Berkeley through the courtesy of my former 
teacher, Dr. Rudolph Schevill), my colleague Dr. William L. Fichter, a distin- 
guished Lope scholar, is of the opinion that this play cannot be the work of Lope. 
He bases this belief on the general structure of El valor perseguido, particularly the 
last two acts in which the material is unskillfully woven. 

* Cf. Irving A. Leonard, “A shipment of Comedias to the Indies,’’ Hispanic 
Review, 1934, II, 39-50. 

4 Cf. Irving A. Leonard, Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies, Berkeley, 
1933, p. 3; José Torre Revello, El libro, la imprenta y el periodismo en América 
durante la dominacién espafiola, Buenos Aires, 1940, p. iii (appendix). 
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nounced from the pulpits and regarded with abhorrence by some 
members of the clergy, though this opposition, as in the case of 
the novels of chivalry, had little actual effect on the reading and 
performance of dramatic works.® 

Frontal attacks proving to be of little avail, Mexican ecclesi- 
astical officials imposed a certain. censorship which brought about 
the expurgation and, occasionally, the complete ban of a given play 
on the grounds of irreverence, disrespect or downright blasphemy. 
It was under such circumstances that the impresario of the corral 
in Mexico City, Ignacio Marquez, found himself compelled to with- 
draw from the repertory of his company in 1682 the play El valor 
perseguido y traicién vengada and its accompanying entremés, El 
sacristdn.*® 

While fewer data are as yet available on the theater-houses of 
colonial Mexico than on those of contemporary Peru,’ it is clear 
that a date as late as 1673 for the founding of the Corral del Hospital 
Real de Indios, frequently reported as the first of the public play- 
houses of Mexico City, is quite erroneous. Indeed, the viceregal 
capital of New Spain possessed two public theaters as early as the 
first years of the seventeenth century and possibly earlier, and it 
seems likely that the rise and decline of this form of public amuse- 
ment paralleled that of contemporary Lima.* Though little is 
known of the companies of actors who graced the boards of the 
Mexican corrales, nor are many of the titles known of plays enacted, 
there is some evidence of the low state to which, toward the end of 
the seventeenth century, the histrionic art had fallen in Mexico 
City as it had in viceregal Peru. A decade and a half after the 

5 Cf. E. Cotarelo, Bibliografia de las controversias sobre la licitud del teatro en 
Espafia, Madrid, 1904. 

* Efforts thus far to identify this entremés and its author Pedro Bezerra have 
been fruitless. La Barrera, op. cit., p. 646, indicates that the eleventh title in- 
cluded in a collection Laurel de entremeses varios was El sacristdn (see also p. 714), 
author unknown, but it is likely that many short skits with this same title were 
written both in Spain and its Indies. It seems likely that the entremés here associ- 
ated with the performance of El valor perseguido was the work of a local writer of 
New Spain. There are numerous Becerras mentioned in records of seventeenth 
century Mexico, but no “Pedro Bezerra” has yet been found. 

7 A thorough investigation of the history of the theater in Lima at this time 
has recently been made available in Guillermo Lohmann Villena, Historia del arte 
dramdtico en Lima durante el virreinato. Siglos XVI y XVII, Lima, 1941. 

* Cf. José J. Rojas Garciduefias, El teatro de Nueva Espajfia en el siglo XVI, 
Mexico City, 1935, p. 121-127; Harvey L. Johnson, “‘ Notas relativas a los corrales 


de la Ciudad de México, 1626-1641,” Revista Iberoamericana, 1941, III, 133- 
137. 
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banishing of Montalban’s El valor perseguido from the Coliseo in 
1682, an Italian traveler, Gemelli Carreri, spent a few months in 
the Mexican capital during his remarkable tour of the world. Dur- 
ing this brief period he attended the local theater with some regu- 
larity and complained with almost equal regularity in his diary of 
the inept acting and poor performances of the local company. 
Under date of April 7, 1698 he wrote: 


En la tarde fuf al teatro a ver representada una comedia cuyo titulo es: 
La dicha y desdicha del nombre. Estuvo tan mal ejecutada, que con mds 
gusto habria yo dado por no ofrlo los dos reales que se pagan por entrar 
y tener asiento. Los cémicos que representaban muy mal, eran diez y 
seis criollos 0 indianos, pues los europeos tienen por deshonor representar 
publicamente.* 


The most charitable of his comments is that contained in the 
entry of July 14, 1698: “‘El domingo of en el teatro una rareza, es 
decir: una comedia medianamente representada.”’ '° 

But to return to a consideration of the attention accorded 
Montalban’s El valor perseguido by the Holy Office of New Spain 
in 1682. That this devoted disciple of Lope de Vega was popular 
in the Spanish Indies throughout much of that century, possibly 
enjoying acclaim only second to that of his master, is well attested 
by the frequent performances of his plays recorded and by the 
large numbers of his comedias and particularly of his miscellany of 
essays, stories and plays, Para todos, which dot the ship-manifests 
and the inventories of colonial libraries and book-collections." 
Montalbaén had an even more positive cause for gratitude to the 


* José Maria de Agreda y Sdnchez (tr.), Juan Francisco Gemelli Carreri. 
Viaje a la Nueva Espafia, Mexico City, Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Mexicanos, 1927, 
p. 101. This is a literal translation of the original Italian. The English version 
contained in Awnsham Churchill, A Collection of Voyages and Travels .. . , 
London, 1752, is both inaccurate and-incomplete. 

1° Tbid., 179. 

™ Lohman Villena, op. cit., index. A systematic study of Montalbdn’s works 
in the Spanish Indies might well reveal that he enjoyed as much and possibly more 
popularity than any other writer of his time. Nor was El valor perseguido his 
only play to meet the disapproval of the Inquisition. A Commissioner of the 
Holy Office at Sombrerete in New Spain sent to Mexico City a list of questionable 
books which included: “Otro libro intitulado Vida y Purgatorio de San Patricio, 
su autor el Det Ju® Perez de Montalvan, porque dicen esta recogido.” Moreover, 
“Tambien borradas por el que las denunci6—Otra comedia intitulada No ay vida 
como la honrra, su Autor D. Ju° Perez de Montalvan. se hallan estas palabras se 
puso en orate fratres en el folio 4ala vta.” (Archivo general de la Nacién, Mexico, 
Ramo de Inquisicién, tomo 697, fojas 415-417.) 
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Spanish Indies as he himself declares in the preface of the “‘ Dia 
Séptimo”’ of his Para todos addressed to ‘“‘D. Francisco de Torres, 
Chantre Rodrigo, y Administrador del Hospital General y la Passion 
por su Magestad.”’ After offering this part of his work ‘‘que es 
toda la hazienda que el dia de oy puedo dezir que es mia’”’ to this 
individual, Montalbén adds: 


Digo otra vez que es toda mi hazienda por que hasta aora no conozco 
mas caudal que mi entendimiento tal qual es, y una Capellania que Tomas 
Gutierrez de Cisneros, un mercader de la ciudad de Lima (aunque mds 
parece Principe que mercader en sus cosas) sin ser mi deudo, ni auerme visto 
en toda su vida, solamente por inclinacién a mis escritos, me dié avrd seis 
afios para ordenarme. Dele Dios mil afios de vida, a mt lugar para suplicdr- 
selo, como Capellan verdadero suyo; pues como digo, solo a su generosidad 
deuo aquestos pocos aumentos que tengo.” 


Before describing the action of the Inquisition of New Spain 
against El valor perseguido it will be helpful to give a synopsis of the 
play since copies of it are now extremely rare.“ The plot is as 
follows: 


ACT I 


Ramén de Moncada, second son of the Count of Barcelona, returns 
to Naples flushed with a sea victory over the Turks and eager for the 
Infanta Matilde’s love. This daughter of the King of Naples invites the 
hero to meet her in her garden after midnight. Durén, the gracioso 
reminds Ramén of his erstwhile interest in Octavia, daughter of the Duke 
of Ferrara, and warns of a possible mischance in his rendezvous with the 
Infanta. Count Arnesto, the rejected suitor of Matilde, plots to keep 
the appointment in place of Ramén and induces the King to detain 
Ramén as his guest that night. While Ramén is thus held in a game of 
chess, Count Arnesto, mistaken by Matilde for Ramén, is admitted and 
enjoys her favors. Durén, sent by Ramén to watch at Matilde’s bal- 
cony, falls asleep and awakens to see Arnesto leave the house. Ramén, 
arriving later, learns that he has been tricked and, though the Infanta 
from her balcony asks why he fled from her arms so abruptly and invites 


12 Italics are mine. That Montalbén had some familiarity with the work of 
colonial writers is indicated by the fact that Zl Ignacio de Cantabria of the Chilean 
epic poet, Pedro de Ofia, contains an aprobacién, signed by Montalban and dated 
January, 1636. Ofia’s work appeared in Seville in 1639. 

% The play has not been modernly reprinted. The copy used is a photostat 
from the University of California of the Osuna tomo colecticio 132, a group of 
eighteenth-century suelias. At the top of each page of El valor perseguido the 
name of Lope de Vega appears; the first page of the play is half gone but has been 
restored by pen and paper. This suelia occupies folios 273 to 290v. with text in 
two columns. 
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him to return, he believes himself ill-fated and resolves to return to 
Spain. Durén urges Ramén to go by way of Ferrara and seek Octavia 
whom he formerly loved. 


ACT II 


Matilde confesses her dishonor to her father, the King of Naples, 
demanding that her disgrace be avenged. This apparent betrayal and 
Ramén’s subsequent marriage to Octavia changes the King’s admiration 
to hatred, and he seeks Arnesto’s cooperation to bring Ramén back by 
guile. Arnesto, fearing his own guilt may be revealed by Ramén’s re- 
turn, urges that Ramén be compelled to kill Octavia and marry the 
Infanta. The King reluctantly acquiesces. In an abrupt change of 
scene Octavia, with forebodings of disaster to her husband, tells Durén of 
Ramén’s summons from the King. Octavia’s fears are confirmed by 
Ramén’s confession of his projected rendezvous with the Infanta and 
by the report of the King’s command to repair the damaged honor of 
Matilde by killing Octavia. The latter’s devotion to Ramén enables her 
to sacrifice herself thus and, as he embraces her, Arnesto arrests him, 
leaving Octavia fainting in Durén’s arms. Arnesto reappears, asking 
Octavia’s favors in return for sparing her life. Angered at her refusal, 
Arnesto ties her to a tree, telling her to die in the knowledge that it was 
he who dishonored the Infanta and that Ramén, though innocent, will be 
imprisoned. Octavia, who is about to give birth, is rescued by a farmer, 
Alberto, who takes her to his cottage. 


ACT Ill 


The King of Naples learns that his plan to vindicate the Infanta’s 
honor is frustrated by the insanity of Ramén. The latter, in a mad scene, 
declares that the truth will out. In another abrupt shift of scene Carlos, 
a farmer lad, pondering over his unknown parentage, comes upon the 
King lost in the woods from a hunt. Unaware with whom he is speaking, 
Carlos tells the King of the low esteem of his subjects and describes the 
qualities a monarch should possess. Octavia, the mother of Carlos and 
dressed as a peasant woman, also meets the King and, likewise unaware 
of his identity, tells him of his ill-repute and the ill-will of his people 
toward Arnesto because of the murder of Octavia. The King, greatly 
perturbed, departs and Carlos learns from Octavia who was his father. 
Carlos swears to avenge Ramén. From Durén, now a soldier foraging 
supplies, Octavia learns that the Count of Barcelona and her father, the 
Duke of Ferrara, are sending invading armies to liberate Ramén. The 
King repents of having accepted Arnesto’s advice to kill Octavia and 
when Carlos, having freed Ramén from prison, demands that Arnesto be 
pointed out, he acquiesces. Arnesto confesses his crime and the King 
orders him to marry the Infanta, after which he will be thrown to wild 
beasts. Carlos demands a duel instead and slays Arnesto. As the armies 
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close in, all is settled happily; the Infanta will become a nun; Carlos 
marries the King’s younger daughter; Ramén and Octavia will rule 
Ferrara, with her peasant companions elevated to maids; and the King 
will pay the costs of the war. 


The play as a whole is a mediocre creation. Structurally, it is 
poorly knit, and there is little logic in the ordering of the scenes. 
Incidents already known to the audience are needlessly summarized 
or recapitulated in tiresome monologues, while the treatment of the 
unities of time and place is more than ordinarily cavalier. Poor 
taste is evident in the scarcely witty coarseness of the gracioso 
Durén. On the other hand, this comedia has its interesting mo- 
ments. The reader may note some resemblance in the situation 
presented at the beginning of Act II to that in the ballad Del Conde 
Alarcos y de la Infanta Solisa,“ a theme used earlier by Torres 
Naharro and in recent times by Jacinto Grau. 

Since the Holy Office of New Spain chose to mete out the ex- 
ceptional penalty of prohibition in toto of El valor perseguido, it 
is of interest to examine the reasons for such stern action and to 
observe, incidentally, the procedure through which such decisions 
were reached.'5 

On Sunday April 26, 1682, the Reverend Fray Bartolomé 
Navarro de San Antonio, a Dominican, dropped into the local 
Coliseo of Mexico City and witnessed the performance of the first 
act of a comedia and then an entremés, the titles of which he did 
not learn. Whatever the motives which brought him to this unholy 
place of amusement, he soon heard enough to move him to hurry 
home before the end of the performance and pen a complaint which 
was presented early the next morning to the Holy Office. In this 
denuncia he declared that he had listened to distorted and profane 
allusions to the story of Jacob and Esau contained in Genesis, 27, 
and also to Psalms 23 and 31. Obviously, it was his duty to report 
such sacrilege to the Inquisition. 

The Chief Inquisitor, Don Juan Gémez de Mier, lost no time in 
dispatching a messenger to fetch a copy of the script of the offending 
comedia and entremés from Ignacio Marquez, the manager of the 


4 Cf. 8. Griswold Morley, Spanish Ballads, New York, 1911, pp. 64-72. 

These proceedings are preserved in Ms. in the Archivo General de la Nacién, 
Mexico City, Ramo de Inquisicién, tomo 667, no. 14, fojas 233-236, with the title: 
** Autos en ragon de Vna Comedia Titulada, El Vaior perseguido y traicion Vengada 
del Der Juan Perez de Montalban y el entremes Titulado del Sacristan. Su Autor 
Pedro Bezerra.” 
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theater. Accordingly the next day, April 28, the messenger de- 
livered the text of the plays, which proved to be El valor perseguido, 
attributed to Montalbén, and El sacristén by a certain Pedro 
Bezerra, at the morning session of the Inquisition tribunal. It was 
then ordered that these be handed over to the calificadores Father 
Agustin Dorantes and Antonio Nifiez for careful examination. 

The first of these worthies submitted his findings three days 
later in a report, dated May 1, 1682, at the Dominican Convent in 
Mexico City, stating categorically that these dramatic pieces must 
not and could not be allowed to circulate. The several reasons 
adduced were listed. In Act I Ramén’s over-enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the Infanta Matilde’s invitation to visit her early after 
midnight as expressed in the following verses was blasphemous, it 
was alleged: 


Ram6én. Contaréle los minutos 
del sol, que en su paralelo 
ruego a Dios (como yo quiero) * 
passe, y que tienda sus lutos 
la noche capa de amantes, 
y le pido por favor 
no saque el aparador 
de sus estrellas brillantes. 


Such a prayer was sacrilegious since it requests God’s cooperation 
in the satisfaction of an illicit desire and seeks to make Him an 
accomplice in a sinful and immoral act. 

The repeated use of symbolic language and allusions to sacred 
writings, particularly in Arnesto’s aside as he accepted the Infanta’s 
ardent if unintentional invitation to enjoy her favors was severely 
condemned. 


ArnestTo. Entro con piel de Esau, 
engafiaria a un Isaac '’ 
y hurtando la bendicién 
qual Jacob al heredar.'* 


The use of the word “‘bendicién”’ for the sin to be committed, it was 
averred, was nothing less than blasphemous, particularly as the 
expression was again used in the same act when Ramén learns that 
some one has kept his appointment with the Infanta. 

16 In the Osuna suelia this verse reads: ruego a Dios, con presto buelo. 


17 The Osuna suelia gives the reading: engafiando a un Isac nuevo. 
18 Osuna suelia reading: qual Jacob, al heredero. 
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Ram6n. Si hombre salié por la puerta 
sin duda a tiempo llegé 
que la bendicién me hurté, 
que el que nace sin ventura 
que la fortuna le dié. 


The Inquisition labored constantly to stamp out the abuses of 
sorcery, fortune-telling and superstitious faith in omens so general 
in the Spanish colonies and elsewhere. Hence Octavia’s foreboding 
speech in Act II is singled out as further justification for prohibiting 
in toto El valor perseguido. 


Octavia. El alma nunca es traydora. 
Y esta noche, ay tristes sefias, 
si los agueros apoyo 
al pasar aquel arroyo 
que corre entre aquellas pefias. 
El cavallo tropegé 
adonde Ramén venfa, 
al cortar el agua fria, 
y en la arena le arrojé. 
Aves nocturnas cantavan 
entre los fresnos y hayas, 
diziendo el eco: no vayas, 
que algun gran mal anunciavan. 
La lamentable corneja 
no cessava de cantar 
que mas parece llorar 
que canto su triste quexa. 
Con estos y otros agueros 
apenas llegé a Palacio, 
quando dentro en breve espacio 
le llamé el Rey. . . . 


Theological definitions were involved in a melancholy speech of 
Ramé6n as he prepares to leave Octavia in answer to the summons of 
the King of Naples to repair the damage to the honor of the Infanta. 


RamOn. Tuve gran suerte en gozarte 
y gran desdicha en perderte, 
si fué gloria el merecerte 
es pena eterna dexarte. .. . 


” 


“‘Pena eterna,” it is explained, could only be appropriate in the 
case of deprivation of or separation from that which is infinite, that 
is, from God Himself. As for another speech of Ramén on embrac- 
ing Octavia in farewell a little farther on: 
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Ram6n. Abracame muchas vezes 
en fee que en el alma asida 
como caracter sagrado 
me manda amor que te imprima, 


it simply ‘‘no suena bien.” 

In conclusion, Father Dorantes was convinced that throughout 
the play the author displayed too little delicacy in handling ‘‘ma- 
terias deshonestas,” and treated them so persuasively and alluringly 
that they could not fail to be detrimental to the modesty and good 
morals of the audience. 

The second examiner, Antonio Niifies, a Jesuit, handed in a 
brief opinion on May 9, 1682, in which he contented himself with 
agreeing entirely with the objections of Father Dorante; he also 
echoed the latter’s belief that it would be well to put a stop to the 
irreverent and blasphemous mingling of the sacred and the profane 
to which too many playwrights were addicted. 

Nearly three weeks after the filing of this second report the 
fiscal or prosecuting attorney advised the Chief Inquisitor of his 
acceptance of the findings of the two calificadores, and recommended 
that both the comedia and the entremés be banned for the reasons 
set forth. That high official later issued instructions in a marginal 
note to the effect that all copies of the offending plays should be 
collected, and authorized the publication of an edict prohibiting in 
toto the reading and performance of these works. 

All these proceedings had required about three months beginning 
with the date of Father Navarro’s denuncia. But the edict itself 
was not posted immediately. Following what was apparently a 
customary practice, the posting of the official notice was delayed 
until a sufficiently long list of other books and papers meriting ex- 
purgation or condemnation had been formed. Thus it was that 
the formal decree against the circulation and performance of El 
valor perseguido y traicién vengada throughout the jurisdiction of the 
Holy Office of New Spain waited until April 12, 1683, nearly a year 
after Fray Bartolomé Navarro’s visit at the Coliseo, for official 
publication in the cathedral at MexicoCity and posting on the doors 
of the churches in the cities, towns and villages of New Spain. 
Meanwhile the group of actors of the impresario, Ignacio M4rquez, 
had long since dropped from their extensive repertory the comedia 
which has been attributed to two of the favorite playwrights of the 
colonial public, Lope de Vega and Juan Pérez de Montalban. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 

University of Michigan 








THE VOCABULARY OF THE ESCORIAL 
MANUSCRIPT 1,j.4 


T IS well recognized now that mediaeval Jews had a linguistic 
tradition going back without interruption to antiquity. They 
transmitted their knowledge of Latinity to subsequent generations 
either in writing or orally. The etymological vocabulary of Les 
Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina, which was compiled by the 
late David Simon Blondheim in 1925, is tangible proof of the fact 
that they had a Latin translation of the Old Testament even before 
the Itala. Ordinarily the manuscripts of mediaeval Jewry were 
written in Hebrew characters, but two outstanding exceptions are 
literal translations from the original Hebrew put down in Latin 
script in the thirteenth century: the Spanish version of two brief 
documents composed at Aguilar de Campéo (edited by Fidel Fita in 
the Boletin de la Real Acad. de la Historia in 1900), and the French 
version of Abraham ibn Ezra’s astrological treatises by Hagin le 
Juif (of which the principal one was edited as extra volume XIV of 
the Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages in 
1939). In many instances the earliest Romance form of a Latin 
etymon is the Judaeo-French word, particularly in the exegetical 
commentaries of Rashi (1040-1105) which offer approximately two 
thousand glosses. A large proportion of the Judaeo-Romance de- 
rivatives are entirely unknown in normal texts of the Middle Ages. 
A distinct contribution in the fields of Judaeo-Spanish and of 
Biblical exegesis is Professor O. H. Hauptmann’s study, ‘‘ A Glossary 
of the Pentateuch of Escorial Biblical Manuscript I.j.4,” in the 
Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 34-46. This manuscript, which, aside 
from short extracts, has never been published although others in 
the same series are largely available in print, is apparently of the 
fourteenth century. Inasmuch as it is translated directly from the 
Hebrew, the author’s frequent recourse to transliteration is not 
surprising. Hauptmann has referred, e.g., to the manuscript’s re- 
taining in Roman characters the Hebrew name of one of the precious 
stones in the High Priest’s ephod; it is given as barequet, which has 
been connected etymologically with the Sanskrit word for “‘emer- 
ald.”” On the other hand, Escorial manuscripts I.j.3 and I.j.7 render 
it as amarilla, the Bible of Ferrara confuses it with the chrysolita, 
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while the Bible of Alba presents bericle as an evident homonym. It 
is the first of eight consecutive stones which the author of manuscript 
I.j.4 reproduces in phonetic Hebrew in Exodus, XXVIII, 17-20, 
preceded by two translations and followed by two others. That 
example is typical of the arguments which disprove the assertion of 
Berger (Romania, 1899, XXVIII, 401-407) that the manuscript is 
primarily of Vulgate origin, and which uphold the conclusion of 
Blondheim and Revilla (Rev. fil. esp., 1932, XIX, 72) that the text 
seems to reflect a Hebrew influence predominantly. 

Hauptmann’s familiarity with the literature of the subject is 
apparent by the lengthy bibliography of works which he consulted 
for a word-list of less than nine pages. It may not be amiss to point 
out three supplementary publications. La Biblia Vulgata Latina 
traducida en espafiol . . . , por Don Phelipe Scio de San Miguel (at 
Madrid from 1807 to 1816) would be useful for comparative pur- 
poses, because its footnotes offer occasional variants from Escorial 
manuscripts I.j.3, I.j.6, 1.j.7, 1.j.8. The fourteenth century Spanish 
poem in Hebrew characters, Coplas de Yocef, was edited from a 
fifteenth century manuscript by I. Gonzdlez Llubera at Cambridge 
in 1935. Perhaps the most comprehensive bibliography of pertinent 
titles is that of A. Yaari, Catalogue of Judaeo-Spanish Books in 
Jerusalem, which appeared there in 1934. 

The assiduous compilation and painstaking analysis of Haupt- 
mann have resulted in the presentation of a glossary which will be 
welcomed by all Romance philologists. Unfortunately a few words 
which seem to merit comment have escaped his attention. Blond- 
heim (Les Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina, 19, 46, 122, 150) 
has had occasion to quote hedificar, dragon, tiniebra, almastiga. 
Equally significant are the forms vasio, enverdescar, aborresciente, 
contained in the extracts of Berger (ibid.). 

The following remarks are an attempt to present a comparative 
study of parts of this Judaeo-Spanish vocabulary with the Judaeo- 
French counterpart. They are offered in the hope that Professor 
Hauptmann will soon complete his edition of the Escorial manu- 
script I.j.4, which contains all the books of the Old Testament with 
the exception of Baruch. The abbreviations used in this article are 
those which he has adopted. The sigla are those already described 
with reference to Judaeo-French texts on pages 10-14 of Recherches 
lexicographiques sur d’anciens textes francais d’origine juive, which 
forms extra volume V (1932) of the Johns Hopkins Studies in Ro- 
mance Literatures and Languages; this book will be referred to hence- 
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forth as Recherches lexicographiques. The heading in each case is 
the Judaeo-Spanish word as transcribed by Hauptmann. It is fol- 
lowed by the Judaeo-French cognates with folio indication for all 
references to unpublished manuscripts. 

ABEUIGUAR. Blondheim (Romania, 1910, XX XIX, 139, and 
Les Parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina, pp. 18 and 172) has 
recorded three Judaeo-Spanish forms: abeviguar in Escorial manu- 
scripts I.j.4 and I1.j.7, in Alba, and in a Bible of 1547, to which 
Hauptmann now adds an example in a Bible of 1873; abiviguar in 
Escorial manuscript I.j.3 and in a Bible of 1553; abediguar still used 
in the Sephardic community of Istambul according to M. L. Wagner 
(Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des Judenspanischen von Konstantinopel, 
Vienna, 1914, § 131, note 1). He also listed the Judaeo-Catalan, 
Judaeo-Italian, and Judaeo-French derivatives of *advivificare; this 
etymon is more apposite than that of vivificare given by Meyer- 
Liibke (§ 9416). The sources of the Judaeo-French verb avijer, 
“rendre la vie, donner la vie, laisser vivre, ranimer,” given by 
Tobler-Lommatzsch (I, 1247), are the glossaries A and B; additional 
examples are drawn from D, E, F in Recherches lexicographiques, 
§ 137. 

ABEURAR: abuvrer, ‘‘abreuver, arroser,” in A, Genesis, XXIX, 
3; B, 69r., Psalms, LXV, 10; EZ, 59r., ibid.; F, 151r., Psalms, CIV, 11. 

ADUFLE. Blondheim (p. 146), to whom Hauptmann refers, ex- 
plains adufle, ‘tambour,’ as a homophonic translation of the Arabic 
douff, and he quotes five Judaeo-Spanish examples of it which are 
more recent than that of manuscript I.j.4. 

ANGUSTIADOR: anguissor, “ oppresseur, adversaire, ennemi,’’ in 
A, Job, XXII, 25; D, 117v., Isaiah, LIX, 19; EZ, 173v., ibid.; FI, 
Psalms, VII, 7; M, Isaiah, LI, 13; H, 936; b 7r. The feminine 
anguisseresse, ‘‘tourmenteuse,”’ is found in verse I Samuel, I, 6 
of A, B, 6r., F, 49v. 

ATERMINAR. Examples of Judaeo-French aterminer used in the 
same sense, ‘“‘mettre une limite, borner,” are cited from glossaries 
A, D, E, F in Recherches lexicographiques, § 124. 

VENGAMIENTO: venchement, “vengeance,” in A, Leviticus, 
XXVI, 25. 

CALABRE. Hauptmann notes that the etymon cadaver has been 
accepted by Meyer-Liibke. Blondheim (Mélanges de philologie et 
d’histoire offerts d M. Antoine Thomas, Paris, 1927, p. 40) quotes 
calabre in the Diccionario de Autoridades, which defines it as “ odeur”’ ; 
he also refers to Gar + de Diego (Rev. fil. esp., 1920, VII, 129), who 
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points out that calabre, ‘‘cadavre,” used first in the Conquista de 
Ultramar, is preserved today in popular speech. The more usual 
Spanish form calabrina, which Wiener (Mod. Lang. Notes, 1896, XI, 
84) has compared phonetically with melezinar, corresponds to the 
Judaeo-French chalebrine, “‘cadavre,” in Tobler-Lommatzsch (II, 
175), whose sources are the glossaries C and G; to them may be added 
B, 73r., Psalms, LX XIX, 2. In the modern dialects of France, 
calabre, ‘‘cadavre,’”’ is recorded in Aube by Tarbé, in Poitou by 
Lalanne, in Quercy by Mistral, and in Berry by George Sand. Her 
parenthetical insertion of the dialectal term is analyzed by Schutz 
(University of Missouri Studies, II, No. 1, 1927, p. 30), who repeats 
Grandgent’s relevant quotation from Marius Victorinus: ‘‘ kadami- 
tatem pro calamitatem.”’ 

CALCAR. Wartburg (II, p. 108, art. calx) cites chalcer, “‘enduire 
de chaux,’’ in Judaeo-French, where it occurs in a thirteenth century 
fragment as well as in a fourteenth century manuscript. Likewise 
chaciner, ‘‘enduire de chaux,” in A, Deut., XX VII, 2, and chalz, 
“‘chaux,”’ in KIJJ, 184 are a century older than the earliest examples 
known to Godefroy (Compl., VIII, p. 410b, and IX, p. 30c). 

CIRCUNCIMIENTO. Godefroy (II, p. 138a) has recorded cir- 
concisement in Fossetier and circoncisionement in Deguileville, but 
the Recherches lexicographiques (§ 197) gives the earlier form cer- 
concissement “‘ circoncision.”’ 

CIRCUNGCIR. This example precedes by two centuries the 
Judaeo-Spanish Bible cited by Blondheim (p. 37) to whom Haupt- 
mann refers, but it follows by one century the Judaeo-French verb 
already quoted by Meyer-Liibke (§ 1947a), Tobler-Lommatzsch (II, 
438), and Wartburg (II, 705). 

CISRRA. Blondheim (p. Ixxxi) mentions three Judaeo-Spanish 
texts, composed later than manuscript I.j.4, offering instances of 
cisrra, “‘cidre,”’ which is derived from sicera of the Septuagint cor- 
responding phonetically to the Hebrew shekar, ‘‘ boisson enivrante.”’ 
Hauptmann alludes to the word in Blondheim and also in Cejador 
y Frauca. 

COMEZCLAR. The verb is lacking in Judaeo-French, wherein 
LI offers the noun comicstion, “mélange.” 

DEPERDER: deperdre, “ perdre, faire périr,”’ in A, Daniel, II, 18; 
F, 199r., ibid.; J, page 151; LI; ZII; u, page 408. 

DESCENIZAR. This Judaeo-Spanish example enables one to re- 
vise the sixteenth century date given by Blondheim (p. 43) to the 
fourteenth century. Judaeo-French, as noted already by Blond- 
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heim and by Tobler-Lommatzsch (II, 1489), had three variants in the 
sense of ‘‘dter les cendres” as early as the eleventh century: escen- 
drer, desandrer, desansandrer. To them Wartburg (II, p. 686, art. 
cinis) has added a denasalised noun ensedrement, “action de réduire 
en cendres,”’ found in a thirteenth century manuscript containing a 
Hebrew liturgy. It is drawn from the Old French verb encendrer, 
first used, according to Mod. Lang. Quart. (1942, III, 207), in the 
Isopet de Lyon. 

DESFIJAR. Hauptmann cites the past participle deshijado 
which has been recorded in the editions of the Dicc. de la Real Acad. 
Espafiola since 1791, but Blondheim (p. 43) has noted the form 
desfijado in Juan de Lucena. To express the idea of “priver d’en- 
fants,” Judaeo-French used two synonyms: desenfanter in A, F, G, 
KI, which is recorded by Tobler-Lommatzsch (II, 1562); assiler in 
A, G, essiler in A, B, C, E, and ansilier in F which was incompre- 
hensible to Herzog (Zts. rom. Phil., 1898, XXII, 133, note 1) and 
also to Meyer-Liibke (Zits. frz. Spr. Lit., 1910, XX XV, 140). 

DESTORUAMIENTO: destorbement, ‘‘empéchement, trouble,” in 
A, Ezra, IV, 22; ZII. 

ENGREYECERSE: angresser, ‘‘s’acharner,” in A, Numbers, XIV, 
44; D, 23r., ibid.; E, 23v., ibid.; G, s. v. eff. 

ENRREGNAR. Hauptmann refers to the Judaeo-Spanish and 
Judaeo-Catalan derivatives of *inregnare found by Blondheim (p. 
61). The Judaeo-French example of areinier, “‘faire régner,”’ in 
Recherches lexicographiques (§ 108) represents a Vulgar Latin 
*adregnare. The etymon of the hapax legomenon esregner, “ priver 
de la royauté, détréner,’”’ in Godefroy (III, p. 561c) reveals a third 
prefix: *exregnare. 

ESMENUZADO. Judaeo-French offers esmenusé, “ affaibli, abat- 
tu,” in KI, Isaiah, XIX, 10, as one gloss in the series menuse, 
“miette,” in A, Job, XVI, 12; menusier, ‘‘émincer, couper en 
morceaux,” in KIJJ, 698 and q, page 90; amenuizer, “‘broyer, humi- 
lier,” quoted by Godefroy (Compl., VIII, p. 103b); amenuizement, 
“écrasement, affaiblissement,”’ cited by Godefroy (I, p. 260a); de- 
menuzement, ‘‘diminution,” recorded by Tobler-Lommatzsch (II, 
1371). 

MANIR. Nine Judaeo-French texts are cited in Recherches 
lexicographiques (§ 568), s. v. meindre, ‘‘rester, demeurer, habiter.”’ 

MELEZINADOR. To his example in the Escorial manuscript, 
Hauptmann adds the General Estoria and the Judaeo-Spanish Bible 
of Ferrara. This word corresponds to the learned French form 
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medecineur recorded by Godefroy (V, p. 212b). Judaeo-French 
offers the popular derivative mezinor, “guérisseur, médecin,” in A, 
Exodus, XV, 26. 

MOCIELAGO. Solalinde (Mod. Phil., 1930, XXVIII, 93) com- 
pares this elision of r to that of r in porcilga > pocilga. 

PIADAT. Quite naturally Hauptmann contrasts piadat with 
piedad in the Dice. de la Real Acad. Espafiola, but unfortunately he 
chooses the meaning of “piety, kindness.”” Judaeo-Spanish piadat, 
like Judaeo-French pité in A, Genesis, XLIII, 29, F, 118r., Amos, I, 
11, W, p. 19, and pietement in B, 104r., Job, XTX, 17, is used in the 
sense of “‘ pitié, miséricorde.”’ 

RAPINAR, RAPINOSO. These forms correspond to rapifiar and 
rapaz in normal Spanish texts. Godefroy (Compl., X, p. 482a, and 
I, p. 376a) records the learned forms rapiner and arapiner in normal 
Old French texts. On the other hand, Judaeo-French shows a 
gradual evolution of the intervocalic labial: rabiner, ‘“‘enlever de 
force, ravir,”’ in A, Genesis, XLIX, 27, arabiner in C, 39r., Jeremiah, 
V, 6; raviner in FIIT, Job, [X, 12, and in ZI, p. 139. 

REUELLAR: reveler, “‘se rebeller, se révolter,” in A, Isaiah, L, 5; 
M, ibid.; CII, p. 27; D, 12r., Exodus, XXIII, 21; Z, 12v., ibid.; F, 
21r., ibid.; ZIT. 

REMANIENTE: remonant, ‘‘restant, ce qui reste,’”’ in A, Isaiah, 
XLIV, 19; C, 149v., tbid.; Z, 12v., Exodus, XXIII, 11; FJ, Psalms, 
XVII, 14; ZI; G, s. v. shar. 

SEGUNDAMIENTO. Hauptmann defines this noun as “follow- 
ing,’’ but Wiener (Mod. Lang. Notes, 1896, XI, 101) interprets it in 
the Bible of Ferrara, Deut., XVII, 18, as “‘repetition.”” In the 
latter sense it is to be connected with Judaeo-French segondement, 
“réitération, renouvellement,” in A, Isaiah, LXI, 7, and in FIJI, 
Job, XLII, 10. 

SINISTRAR. It seems proper to change Hauptmann’s definition 
of “turn to left” to that of ‘‘go to the left” as in the case of the 
synonym yzquierdar in the same verse, Genesis, XIII, 9, of the Bible 
of Ferrara. Goca:froy (VII, p. 379c) gives one example of senestrer, 
““accompagner 4 guuche,” in the Chroniques of Jean Molinet in the 
fifteenth century, to which Bédier adds another in the Tristan of 
Thomas in the twelfth century; he explains it as “‘escorter en se 
tersut 4 la gauche de la personne qu’on accompagne.”” The Judaeo- 
French verb assenétrer, ‘‘aller 4 gauche,” is recorded in Recherches 
lexicographiques (§ 116). 

SUFRE: sufre, “‘soufre,” in A, Genesis, XIX, 24; G, s. v. gfr. 
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TIENPLE. This form is the oldest recorded in Judaeo-Spanish. 
Blondheim (pp. 121 and 178) has cited in the fifteenth century: 
tenpre as a form borrowed from Judaeo-Catalan in Alba, tenplagion 
and tenplanca in a Judaeo-Spanish ritual edited by Fidel Fita, and 
the verb tenplar in the Escorial manuscript I.j.3. In Judaeo-French 
he has found détremper, “ offrir une libation,’’ in A and in G, to which 
may be added B, 49v., C, 172r., D, 121r., EZ, 177v. for the verse 
Hosea, IX, 4, and détrenpement, “libation,”’ in A. 


RapHaEL LEvy 
University of Baltimore 











REPRESENTACIONES TEATRALES EN CUBA 
A FINES DEL SIGLO XVIII 


UNQUE hubo representaciones en la Habana y en otras ciu- 
dades de la isla antillana antes de 1776,' no fué hasta la inaugu- 
racién en ese afio del primer teatro, el cbmodo y elegante Coliseo,” 
cuando tomaron incremento las actividades dramdticas. Sabiendo 
que Cuba entonces, mds unida que nunca a la Metrépoli, reflejaba 
con exactitud casi pedantesca no sélo usos, costumbres y gustos, 
sino hasta los mds nimios detalles en el vestir,? no es demasiado 
aventurado suponer que al escenario del Coliseo se llevaran mds o 
menos las mismas comedias en boga en Espafia durante los afios 
correspondientes. 

Arroja alguna luz sobre este perfodo el hasta ahora inédito in- 
forme de los sefiores Manuel de Zayas y José Eusebio de la Luz, 
comisarios destinados a reedificar el Coliseo en 1792.4 En ese cu- 
rioso manuscrito se dan noticias que prueban el interés de los 
habaneros por el teatro, y se afiade un sucinto resumen de los diver- 
sos entretenimientos a que acudfan los habitantes de la capital con 
anterioridad a dicho afio de 1792. Parece que preocupaba a al- 
gunos de los gobernantes el fracaso del teatro de Puebla, en el ve- 
cino virreinato de Méjico, y temfan gastar en vano los 26,500 pesos 
a que ascendfa el presupuesto para la reedificacién. Los comisarios, 
por su parte, estaban firmemente convencidos de que habrfa sufi- 
ciente piblico para devolver con creces los gastos en que se incu- 
rriera, y poner “‘en continua circulacién este dinero que de nada 
sirve ocioso en la caja.” Los entusiastas comisarios decfan: 

1 Me he ocupado de esas representaciones en mi articulo Primeras manifes- 
taciones dramdticas en Cuba, 1512-1776, en Revista Bimestre Cubana, XLVIII, 
Sept.-Oct., 1941, pags. 274-284. 

2Se comenzé el Coliseo en 1773 y se hizo entrega de la obra ya conclufida 
en Mayo de 1776. Véase Diligencias sobre la construccién del Coliseo de Come- 
dias . . . , Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Realengos, Legajo 68, ntim. 10, y J. A. 
Valdés, Historia de la isla de Cuba, Habana, 1813, I, 182. 

* Por 1761 decia ya J. M. de Arrate: “El traje usual de los hombres y de las 
mujeres en esta ciudad es el mismo sin diferencia que el que se estila y usaen . . . 
Espafia, de donde se le introducen y comunican inmediatamente las nuevas modas 


con el frecuente trdfico de los castellanos en este puerto.” Lilave del Nuevo Mundo, 
Habana, 1876, pag. 167. 
« Expediente sobre reedificacién del Coliseo, Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Gobierno 
Superior Civil, Legajo 55, nim. 3493. 
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. no es comparable el genio tétrico y cardcter melancélico de los 
poblanos, con el sociable, festivo, bizarro, generoso, urbano y marcial 
de los habaneros; ni aquella poblacién con ésta, cuyo puerto es la llave 
de las Indias y el Emporio Americano, donde no sélo existe siempre una 
Marina Real, sino otra mercantil generosa, en que es continua la avenida 
de extranjeros y peninsulanos espafioles, y su detencién; en él se reunen 
las naves que entran y salen de unos para otros destinos, sin faltar jamds 
una respetable guarnicién en la plaza, por cuyas razones no es de temer 
el evento de que se cierre, como aquél, este coliseo, ni que la ciudad sea 
deudora de cosa alguna, antes bien adelantar4 muchos pesos con buenas 
comedias, tragedias, bailarines, pequefias éperas, zarzuelas, maromeros, 
sombras chinescas, autématas, conciertos y otros recreos que frecuente- 
mente se proporcionan en este transito. . . .° 


Los primeros nimeros que he podido encontrar del Papel Perié- 
dico de la Havana traen programas que nos permiten observar la 
{intima relacién del teatro en la isla con el dela Peninsula. Al igual 
que en Espafia, consistia la funcién en una comedia. En el primer 
entreacto se solfa presentar un divertido entremés, y en el segundo 
se cantaban y bailaban alegres seguidillas, tiranas, tonadillas y otras 
composiciones musicales en boga, en las que no faltarfan a menudo, 
como en Espafia, los gestos més 0 menos provocativos y las frases 
igualmente sugestivas que tanto agradaban al piublico y tanto dis- 
gustaban a los pudibundos defensores de las buenas costumbres.*® 

En el ntimero del 24 de octubre de 1790 del referido Papel Pe- 
riédico de la Havana aparece uno de estos programas que confirma 
mis aserciones en cuanto a orden y contenido: 


Hoy representardé la Compafifa de Cémicos la comedia Los dspides de 
Cleopatra [de Rojas Zorrilla].’_ En el primer intermedio se ejecutaré una 


5 Tbid., folio 38. 

* Robustece este aserto la siguiente observacién hecha por E. M. Masse al 
visitar los teatros de la Habana en 1825: “‘L’exécution des ballets a ce degré de 
mérite auquel on doit s’attendre chez un peuple qui a porté si loin dans la danse 
l’art de varier les attitudes les plus voluptueuses et l’expression des sentiments les 
moins equivoques. . . .”’ (L’Isle de Cuba et la Havane, Paris, 1825, pags. 169-170.) 
Igualmente, sobre la letra de las canciones populares, ya hacia notar Ventura P. 
Ferrer en 1801 que: “‘La poesia, pues, que se emplea en las canciones de esta 
especie . . . a pesar de ser la mds soez, insolente y sin gracia alguna, sirve de 
diversi6n a muchos y muchas, aun las muy honradas, que la oyen con indecible 
gusto y sin el menor escripulo de conciencia. . . .”” El Regafién de la Havana, 
20 de enero, 1801. 

7 Como estos anuncios no indican el nombre de los autores, suministro esa 
informacién en corchetes basdndome en los catA4logos de La Barrera, Paz y Melia, 
Coe, Cotarelo y Mori, y Trelles. He consultado también la bibliografia de P. P. 
Rogers y varios articulos. 
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pieza titulada: El cortejo subteniente, el marido mds paciente y la dama 
impertinente (del habanero Ventura P. Ferrer]. Y en el segundo se 
cantaré una tonadilla a dio titulada: El catalan y la bufiuelera. Para el 
jueves El médico supuesto. En el primer intermedio se representaré el 
entremés: El informe sin forma [de José J. de Castro]. Y en el segundo 
una tonadilla a solo titulada: Las casualidades. 


En el siguiente nimero, del 31 de octubre, encuentro un inte- 
resante anuncio teatral que, a mds de contener el programa, muestra 
los esfuerzos por renovar la tramoya (“‘dos mutaciones nuevas’’), y 
parece indicar que ya eran estas representaciones dadas por la no- 
che (“‘iluminaci6n completa”), siguiendo asf la costumbre de Es- 
pafia, donde se empezaron a hacer funciones nocturnas desde 1768, 
aunque no se generalizaron hasta principios del siglo XIX.* Dice 
el anuncio: 


Teatros.—Hoy se representa la comedia Afectos de odio y amor [de 
Calderén], en el primer intermedio el entremés El soldadillo, y en el 
segundo se cantar4 una tonadilla a dio. El lunes no hay comedia por 
estar preparando el teatro para el dia 4. En éste que lo es de N. C. M. 
el Sr. D. Carlos IV Q. D. G. habra iluminacién completa, se representard 
la famosa comedia titulada: Cristébal Colén [de Comella], y se verdn dos 
mutaciones nuevas ideadas por el autor de este Coliseo; en el primer 
intermedio se cantardén unas seguidillas nuevas con flautas obligadas, y 
después se tocaré un concierto de violén obligado; en el segundo inter- 
medio se cantard una tonadilla a tres voces, y acabada ésta se tocar4 otro 
concierto de flauta obligada por D. Miguel Labusier. 


En los nimeros 5 y 6 del mismo afio 1790 encuentro dos anuncios 
mds que confirman las tendencias de los anteriores y afiaden nuevos 
titulos al repertorio de la Compafifa de Cémicos de dicho teatro. 
No tienen, sin embargo, el interés para el investigador que el encon- 
trado en el nimero 7 del 5 de diciembre, 1790. Ademds de mostrar 
éste que ocasionalmente habfa comedias en otros dias de la semana, 
a mas de jueves y domingos,* nos hace ver que también solfa a veces 


® Asi lo afirma E. Cotarelo y Mori en Maria Ladvenant y Quirante, Madrid, 
1896, pdég. 22. De igual manera en Cuba, en 1801, todavia las representaciones 
en el Teatro del Circo se hacian a las cuatro de la tarde. Véase El Regaiién de 
la Havana, 10 de nov., 1801, pag. 13. 

*W. F. Johnson ha generalizado erréneamente al afirmar que sélo en esos 
dias se representaban comedias, y también se equivoca al llamar Luis al autor. 
Dice en The History of Cuba, vol. II, paégs. 239-240: “The regular company which 
played in Havana at the time of Governor Las Casas was under the direction of 
Sr. Luis Saez. The performances were given twice a week, on Sundays and 
Thursdays, and mostly offered a program in which drama and music alternated.” 
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suprimirse el entremés y en su lugar insertar alguna pieza musical; 
igualmente se nota que en ciertas ocasiones podfa alargarse la fun- 
cién con un concierto, aunque para ese fin, como se verd, fué au- 
mentado el precio de la entrada: 


Hoy domingo se representard la famosa comedia El maestro de Ale- 
jandro (de Zérate]. En el primer intermedio se ejecutar4 una pieza 
nueva hecha por un ingenio mejicano y residente en esta ciudad. En el 
segundo se cantar4 una famosa tonadilla. Para el miércoles 8 se repre- 
sentardé la gran comedia: El mayor contrario amigo [de Belmonte o de 
Villegas]. En el primer intermedio se cantard una tirana titulada: La 
conquistadora. En el segundo una tonadilla a tres. Para el jueves 9 del 
corriente en obsequio del cumpleafios de Nuestra Catélica Reina, repre- 
sentar4 la Compafifa de Cémicos con iluminacién completa la famosa 
comedia La prudencia en la nifiez y reina loca en Hungria [de Antonio 
Pablo Ferndndez]. En el primer intermedio se cantaré una tirana nueva. 
En el segundo otra a dio titulada La viuda y el sacristén. Acabada se 
tocardé un concierto. 

Por raz6n de los muchos gastos la entrada serd semidoble. 


Sobre esa compafifa de cémicos no he podido encontrar hasta la 
fecha muchos datos. En cuanto al personal, sé que el autor (i.e. 
director o empresario) era Lucas Sdez, el cual aparece en varios 
programas cantando tonadillas y arias bufas. Otros actores eran el 
Sr. Juan Acosta, y las Sras. Polonia, Marfa del Carmen y Maria 
Dominguez.'® Esta ultima actuaba de primera dama. En cuanto 
a la organizacién de la compafifa, puede afirmarse que estaba consti- 
tufda al igual que las de Espafia." Algunos anuncios, al dar noticia 
de beneficios, nos dicen que eran a favor de la primera dama, del 
segundo galdn, de la sobresalienta, del sobresaliente, del segundo 
gracioso, o del vejete.” 

. En cuanto a repertorios, ya se habrdé notado que juntas campea- 
ban obras de autores del Siglo de Oro, y sus seguidores, con las 
nuevas de Comella y sus contempordneos. Una ojeada a las repre- 
sentaciones hechas durante el afio 1791, segtin los anuncios publica- 
dos en el Papel Periédico de la Havana, da base amplia para esta- 


1° Tomo los nombres de los anuncios correspondientes al 30 de enero, 11 de 
septiembre y 20 de noviembre, 1791. 

4 Se componfan usualmente las compafifas de los teatros de Madrid de damas 
y galanes, con sus respectivos sobresalientes, y barbas, graciosos, vejetes, a mds 
de apuntadores, guardarropa, ete. Véase E. Cotarelo y Mori, Isidoro Mdiquez y 
el teatro de su tiempo, Madrid, 1902, pag. 529 y sig. 

2 Véanse los niimeros 11 y 94 de 1791, y 65, 67 y 103 de 1792, del Papel 
Periédico. 
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blecer sélidas conclusiones. Hé aqui la recopilacién de dichos 
anuncios :" 


Num. 


4 


ce 


oes! 


19 


“ce 


‘e 


33 Dom. 24: 
25: 


“cc 


Jue. 
Dom. 


Dom. 
Jue. 
Dom. 


Dom. 
Mar. 


Jue. 
Dom. 
Mar. 
Jue. 
Dom. 
Mar. 
Jue. 
Sab. 


Dom. 


Mar. 
Jue. 
Sab. 
Dom. 
Lun. 


Mar. 


Lun. 


13: 


24: 
26: 


27: 


Mes pve ENERO 


El maestro de Alejandro [Zarate ]. 

Acrisolar la lealtad a la vista del rigor, por fama, padre 
y amor. [{Adaptacién de Siroe de Metastasio. ] 

Rendirse a la obligacién [los Figueroa ]. 

El desdén con el desdén [Moreto ]. 

El monstruo de la fortuna y Lavandera de Ndpoles Felipa 
Catanea [Calder6n, Montalban y Rojas Zorrilla]. 


MEs DE FEBRERO 


El mejor par de los doce [Morete y Matos ]. 

El catalén Serrallonga [Coello, Vélez de Guevara y 
Rojas Zorrilla]. 

El Conde de Saldafia (Cubillo]. 

Cristébal Colén [Comella]. 

Como vuelven por su honor las ilustres roncalesas. 

La perla de las lealtades. 

Las vivanderas ilustres [Valladares ]. 

Segunda parte de El conde de Saldaiia [Cubillo ]. 

Las ilustres roncalesas. 

Reinar después de morir, Dofia Inés de Castro [Vélez de 
Guevara ]. 

Segunda parte de El conde de Saldafia y hechos de 
Bernardo del Carpio en Francia [Cubillo]. 


Mes DE Marzo 


Falso nuncio de Portugal Pedro de Saavedra [Cafiizares ]. 

Caer para levantar [Moreto, Matos y Cancer]. 

El poder de la amistad y venganza sin castigo [Moreto ]. 

También la afrenta es veneno [Rojas Zorrilla, Coello y 
Vélez de Guevara ]. 

La tia y la sobrina [= De fuera vendrdé quien de casa 
nos echard, de Moreto }. 

El delincuente honrado [Jovellanos ]. 


Mes DE ABRIL 


Alejandro en las Indias. [Trad. de Metastasio ]. 
Enrique sexto de Inglaterra y muerte de la Reina Isabel. 


# Como no he hallado la coleccién completa, cito el nimero del Papel Periédico 
y fecha en que se representé cada comedia para que sepa el lector dénde hay 
omisiones. Como de costumbre, suministro en corchetes el nombre de los autores 
cuando he podido hacerlo. 
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Mar. 26: 


El pleito de Herndn Cortés con Pdédnfilo de Narvdez 
(Cafiizares }. 
El principe jardinero [Uscarrel? ]. 


Mes pe Mayo 

Ei mayor monstruo los celos [Calderén ]. 

El desdén con el desdén [Moreto ]. 

Los cabellos de Absalén [Calderén]. 

Derramar su propia sangre por defender a su rey 
[ Valladares? ]. 

La batalla de Pavia [Monroy }. 

Lealtad contra el amor [Cordero]. 

Cortés triunfante en Tlascala [Cordero]. 

La conquista de Méjico [Zarate]. 

Triunfos de valor y ardid, Carlos XII Rey de Suecia 
[Zabala ]. 


MEs bE JUNIO 

El pleito de Herndn Cortés con Pdnfilo de Narvdez 
[Cafiizares ]. 

La batalla de Pavia y prisién del Rey Francisco [Mon- 
roy ]. 

Segunda parte de Carlos XII Rey de Suecia y sitio de 
Pultawa [Zabala ]. 

La misma. 

Los cabellos de Absalén [Calderén]. 

Amor y obligacién [Moreto]. 

El falso nuncio de Portugal Pedro de Saavedra [Cafii- 
zares |. 

El escdndalo de Grecia contra las santas imdgenes [atri- 
bufda a Calderén]. 

La Gitanilla de Menfis [Montalban?]. 

Tercera parte de Carlos XII de Suecia [Zabala ]. 

La misma. [Se omitié por lluvia y se dié el dom. 3]. 


MEs DE JULIO 

Tercera parte de Carlos XII de Suecia [Zabala]. 

El Job de las mujeres y la paciencia en el cetro [Matos ]. 

La misma. [Por haberse suspendido la funcién por 
lluvia el dom. 10.] 

La mayor dicha en amor y glorias del Rey Fernando 
[Un Ingenio]. 

Federico II Rey de Prusia [Comella ]. 

Segunda parte de Federico II Rey de Prusia en el 
campo de Torgau [Comella]. 

Cristébal Colén [Comella]. 
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61 Dom.31: Federico II Rey de Prusia en el campo de Torgau | 
[Comella]. 


Mes pve AGosto 

62 Jue. 4: El catalén Serrallonga [Coello, Vélez de Guevara y 
Rojas Zorrilla]. 

64 Jue. 11: El Job de las mujeres [Matos]. 

65 Dom.14: El calderero de San Germdn o el mutuo agradecimiento 
[Zabala ]. 

68 Jue. 25: La Jacoba [Comella]. 

69 Dom.28: El cerco de Roma por el Rey Desiderio [Vélez de Gue- 
vara ]. 


MES DE SEPTIEMBRE 

70 Jue. 1: El conde de Saldafia y hechos de Bernardo del Carpio 
[Cubillo]. 

71 Dom. 4: La Judia de Toledo [Mira de Amescua ]. 

72 Jue. 8: Las glorias del Rey Fernando [Un Ingenio]. 

73 Dom.11: Los dspides de Cleopatra [Rojas Zorrilla]. 

75 Dom.18: El mayor monstruo los celos y Tetrarca de Jerusalén 
[Calderén]. 

77 Dom.25: La Jacoba [Comella]}. 

78 Jue. 29: El encanto por los celos y Fuente de la Judta [Monroy]. 


Mes bE OcTUBRE 


80 Jue. 6: Lances de amor y fortuna [Calderén]. 

81 Dom. 9: Afectos de odio y amor [Calderén]. 

82 Jue. 13: El maestro de Alejandro [Zarate ]. 

“ "Vie. 14: La Justina [Zabala]. 

83 Dom.16: La misma. 

85 Dom.23: El mds temido andaluz y guapo Francisco Esteban 
[Vallés]. 

86 Jue. 27: Dofia Inés de Castro [Vélez de Guevara]. 

87 Dom.30: El terror de Andalucia D. Agustin Florencio [Sudrez ]}. 


Mes DE NOVIEMBRE 

88 Jue. 3: La primera parte de El tejedor de Segovia [atribufida a 
Alarcén]. 

90 Jue. 10: Lograr el mayor imperio por un feliz desengafio [Mon- 
ein}. 

“Sab. 12: Luis XIV el Grande y Federico II en el campo de 
Torgau [Comella]. 

93 Dom.20: Las aventuras de Tequeli. A continuacién la zarzuela: 
El alcalde de Mairena. 

94 Jue. 24: Luis XIV el Grande [Comella]. 

“ Sab. 26: El tejedor de Segovia [Alarcén). 














96 Jue. IL: 
97 Dom. 4: 
100 Sab. 17: 


102 Dom. 25: 
103 Lun. 26: 
«Mar. 27: 


“« Mie. 28: 
“ Jue. 29: 
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Mes vE DICIEMBRE 


Dofia Inés de Castro [Vélez de Guevara ]. 

El viejo celoso y la nifia enamorada. 

La épera Zémire et Azor o el amor de un padre y deber 
de una hija (Gretry ]. 

La misma. 

El vinatero de Madrid [Valladares]. 

Dar a Espajia gloria llena sélo lo logra Lucena y triunfo 
de sus patricios. 

Las victimas del amor [Zabala ]. 

El monstruo de la fortuna y la Bandera [sic. ] de Ndpoles 
[Calderén, Montalban y Rojas Zorrilla]. 


En la lectura de este repertorio es de notarse que de un total de 
86 funciones que sabemos tuvieron lugar, en 51 se llevaron a escena 
comedias de autores cldsicos, en 23 se ejecutaron piezas de autores 
espafioles del siglo XVIII, 4 fueron representaciones de obras de 
origen extranjero, una de autor cubano, y 7 de piezas que no he 
logrado atin identificar. Igualmente es de notarse el fuerte vinculo 
entre las actividades teatrales en Cuba y en Espafia, ya que por lo 
general éstas eran las mismas comedias que entonces se representa- 


ban en la Peninsula. Quedard probado tal aserto al comparar este 
repertorio con el de las compafifas que actuaban en los teatros de la 
corte durante la segunda mitad del siglo XVIII.“ Finalmente, 
puede verse también la variedad y abundancia de las representa- 
ciones. Que hubiese funcién varias veces a la semana durante todo 








el afio es prueba evidente de la vigorosa vida teatral y el activo in- 
terés en aquella época del ptblico habanero por la comedia. 


Jos£ Juan ARROM 


Yale University 


4 Véase Cotarelo y Mori, Estudios sobre la historia del arte escénico en Espafia 
(3 ts.), Madrid, 1896-1902. 





VARIA 


THE SOURCE OF PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON’S 
EL EXTRANJERO 


Avarcoén’s Novelas cortas still enjoy a well-deserved reputation among 
students of Spanish letters in the last century; they have action, local 
color, and that peculiar historical flavor which was largely responsible for 
the success of romantic prose fiction, from the first of the Waverley novels 
to the last late nineteenth-century imitators of the great Scotsman. 
Alarc6n selected, for many of his stories, the Peninsular War as a con- 
venient background, a device which was certain to enlist the interest of 
his readers, many of whom still remembered those stirring times from 
their childhood days. Like Walter Scott, Mérimée and, somewhat later, 
Guy de Maupassant, the Spanish author also took good care to anchor his 
tales, as it were, firmly in the soil, frequently feigning to recount a story 
told him by some old man, and localising it in some definite region or 
neighborhood. Such is the case with the story entitled El Eztranjero: ' 

A Polish soldier, named Iva, drafted into Napoleon’s armies, has been 
left behind, ill with fever, in the town of Fifiana, where he is concealed 
and nursed by a charitable Spanish woman. Unfortunately, he is dis- 
covered by two brutes in Spanish uniform, who drag him from his sick- 
bed, mistreat him, and finally kill him. 

Some time later one of these two Spaniards is captured by the French, 
dragged from prisoners’ camp to prisoners’ camp and in the end enrolled 
by force in Napoleon’s Grande Armée, about to invade Russia. No 
sooner has he arrived in Warsaw than he falls seriously ill with a cerebral 
fever. He is received in the house of a Polish widow, mother of three 
daughters. On putting the patient to bed, the lady beholds a silver 
medallion which our Spaniard has always carried with him, believing it 
some sort of holy medal, and immediately recognizes it as her son’s, the 
effigy being that of herself. Beside themselves with fury, the four women 
literally tear to pieces the man whom they consider the murderer of their 
son and brother. 

This story, which was written in 1854, cannot be said to be one of the 
best constructed of that excellent short-story writer. Quite apart from 
the initial blunder of calling a Pole Jva—the Polish name corresponding 
to Spanish Juan is, of course, Jan—, it is certainly a queer coincidence 
that the sorry hero should be seized with the same illness as his victim, as 
soon as he sets foot on Polish soil, that he should be received in the home 
of his victim’s family, and that his bad conscience should have allowed 


1 Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, Novelas cortas. Segunda serie: Historietas na- 
cionales, Madrid, 1930, pp. 63-79. 
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him to commit the imprudence of wearing the murdered man’s medallion 
in the very homeland of the unfortunate Pole. Again, the inference 
drawn by the four women that, just because he wears the medallion, he 
must have murdered its former owner, though quite correct in the present 
case, is at least rather rash; for it is well known that in times of war objects 
of this kind have a way of changing owners rather quickly, though this 
does not by any means imply that each successive owner acquired posses- 
sion by murdering his predecessor. 

Equally improbable and far-fetched is the fiction by which the writer 
claims to have learned the tale: the first part he states he had heard from 
the mouth of an old peasant, an eye-witness of the murder of the Pole; 
the second part he quite accidentally learned from an old officer who had 
been in the Spanish contingent sent to Russia, and who had learned the 
dénouement from another Spaniard, an eye-witness of the ghastly scene of 
revenge. Thus Providence not only takes good care to avenge the 
murder of the innocent Pole but sees to it that this work of the mills of the 
gods comes to light and is duly recorded. 

Unfortunately, matters are rarely arranged with such perfection in 
this sublunar world, and one cannot help suspecting that Alarc6én was not 
reporting an historical incident but merely worked up some novelistic 
theme, which he tried to put in the general framework of the Peninsular 
War, though with indifferent success. Where did he find the theme? 

In Yugoslavia there has been current for centuries a popular ballad 
reporting the following story: * 

A Servian soldier, seriously wounded in battle, is pulled out of the 
Maritza by a Turkish girl who lives alone with her old mother and her 
brother, Mustafa-Aga. She solemnly promises the wounded man to 
nurse him; but her brother, at the sight of the man’s fine sabre, is seized 
with cupidity; he cuts off the head of the sick man and takes his sabre and 
his clothes, the indignant protests and curses of his sister notwithstanding. 
She calls on Heaven to avenge this violation of hospitality and expresses 
the wish that the same sabre may cut off his own head. 

Some time later Mustafa is summoned by the Sultan and joins the 
Turkish army, girt with the sabre he had taken from his victim. All 
admire the fine workmanship, and it goes from hand to hand, though no 
one is strong enough to pull it from its scabbard. At last Marko 
Kraljevié takes it in his hand and unsheathes it with one pull. On the 
blade he reads three words in Cyrillic letters; the first is the name of 
Novak, the smith who had made it; the second is the name of King 
Vukashin; but the third is that of Marko Kraljevit. Marko immediately 
asks our Turk how he had come by this sabre, and the Turk avows his 
crime. Seized with indignation, Marko cuts off the culprit’s head with 


* Vuk Stefanovié Karadzhi¢, Srpske narodne pjesme, Leipzig-Wien, Breitkopf 
u. Hertel, 1823-33, II, 57; 4th ed., Belgrad, 1932, II, 312; cf. A. Dozon, L’Epopée 
serbe, Paris, 1888, pp. 92 ff. 
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this very sabre. To the Sultan, who holds him of course responsible for 
the slaying, he explains that the sabre is an heirloom of his family and had 
belonged to his father. 

In a variant of the ballad * the incident is connected with the famous 
battle of Kossovo Polje, in which the Servians were defeated by the Turks 
under Sultan Murad. The réle of the Turkish girl has been suppressed. 
The Turk beholds in a tent a mortally wounded Serb covered with a green 
cloak, and beside him a valuable Damascene sabre. The wounded man 
asks to be spared, since he feels his death approaching in any case, and he 
offers him rich rewards, among others the sabre. But the Turk does not 
listen to his prayers; he seizes the sabre and cuts off the wounded man’s 
head. The dénouement is the same: Marko recognises in the sabre that of 
his father. He has no doubt but that the Turk has slain him, and he in 
turn slays the slayer with the same sabre. 

The situation in the Yugoslav ballad and in the Spanish story is thus 
much the same: in both a wounded and helpless man is done to death by 
a merciless brute, in violation of the law of civilised warfare; in both the 
slayer appropriates an object of value which had belonged to his victim; 
in both he is recognised by this very object and is slain in turn, in the 
ballad by the son of his victim, in the Spanish tale by his victim’s mother 
and sisters. 

In the ballad the whole action is simplified (1) by the fiction of Marko 
Kraljevié serving in the Turkish army, though his father fought the 
Turks, and (2) by the implication that Marko himself is supposed to have 
told the story when pleading in his own defense before the Sultan. The 
nature of the background chosen by the Spanish writer did not allow him 
to adopt this relatively simple plot: his sorry hero had to be sent all the 
way from Spain to Poland to meet his deserved fate; but this in turn led 
to the disproportionate and highly improbable réle of Providence as a sort 
of Deus ex machina. 

The question arises: How is Alarcén likely to have obtained knowledge 
of the Yugoslav ballad? The latter was first published (in the original 
text) in Germany, between 1823 and 1833. The editor, Vuk Stefanovié 
Karadzhié, is justly regarded as the father of Yugoslav folk-lore and 
Yugoslav philology. A personal friend of Jacob Grimm, he was the first 
to draw the attention of German scholars to the vast store- and treasure- 
house of Yugoslav ballads and Yugoslav folk-tales. 

Still, in the early part of the nineteenth century the Yugoslav dialects 
were virtually unknown in Central and Western Europe. If a change 
was brought about, it is due to the influence of Jacob Grimm, who in his 
Deutsche Mythologie drew freely on the material collected by Karadzhié, 
and to a German-American lady, Thérése Albertine Louise von Jakob 
(1797-1870). A daughter of a German professor at the University of 

* Talvj, Volkslieder der Serben, Halle-Leipzig, 1835, II, 238 ff. 


*I. E. Voigt, The Life and Works of Mrs. Therese Robinson, diss. University 
of Illinois, 1913. 
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Halle, she received her early education in Russia, whither her father had 
been called to lecture at the University of Kharkov. It was there that 
she acquired an excellent knowledge of Russian and, subsequently, of 
other Slav languages. After her return to Germany, in 1816, she became 
acquainted with Karadzhié, then a young man and astudent. He induced 
her to learn the Yugoslav language and furnished her with the ballad 
material collected by himself and which she translated into German verse 
under the pseudonym of Talvj. A first edition appeared in 1825-26, a 
second in 1835; a third was brought out by Brockhaus in 1853. This 
work won her the life-long friendship of Goethe, of Jacob Grimm, and of 
other literary men. In 1826 she met, at her father’s home, an American 
student of theology, Professor Edward Robinson, whom she was to marry 
in 1828. In 1830 she left for America, where her husband was Professor 
of Biblical Literature at Andover. Her subsequent literary work, ac- 
complished in this country, is of no bearing on the present enquiry. 

It was after her departure from Europe that her translation of 
Yugoslav ballads was in turn translated into French. This version, 
which appeared on the market when the French romantic movement was 
in full swing—Prosper Mérimée’s famous imitation of Illyrian ballads 
known under the title of La Guzla had come out only seven years previ- 
ously—-, was the first authentic and fairly complete collection of Yugoslav 
ballads that had appeared in France or, for that matter, anywhere in 
Western Europe.‘ The work had therefore a certain vogue, and the edi- 
tion in question is far from rare even now. 

Pedro Antonio de Alarcén did not read German, a rare enough ac- 
complishment in nineteenth-century Spain. Like all Spanish men of 
letters, he had a good knowledge of French and of contemporary and 
eighteenth century French literature. He certainly was no stranger to 
the exotic literature produced by the French romantic movement, since 
his own early works are imbued with exactly the same type of exoticism. 
On this showing, the French rendering of the Yugoslav ballad would seem 
to be the most probable source of El Extranjero. It suggested the central 
theme, Nemesis avenging a gross breach of hospitality and a rare example 
of callous inhumanity, the slayer being betrayed by the object he has 
taken from his helpless victim. But Alarcén was not satisfied with the 
plot as he found it; he transposed it into a Spanish environment, the 
Peninsular War furnishing a colorful background and Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign bringing about the dénouement. 

That this conclusion is no mere hypothesis is proved, we believe, by 
one significant feature of the Spanish story. The hero is a Pole, and this 


5 Chants populaires des Serviens, recueillis par Wuk Stéphanowitsch et tra- 
duits, d’aprés Talvy [sic], par Mme. Elise Voiart. Paris, J.-A. Mercklein, 1834, 
II, 85-90. 

*On the vogue enjoyed by exotic balladry at that time cf. Pierre Trahard, 
La Jeunesse de Prosper Mérimée, I (Paris, 1925), pp. 267 ff. 
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circumstance adds not a little to the general unlikelihood of the tale. 
True enough, Poles did fight in Spain in the French armies; but their 
number was very small: Poland had been organized only the year pre- 
ceding the Spanish invasion (1808). There certainly were far more 
Italians and Germans fighting in Spain under Napoleon’s banners, and 
Alarcén might with considerably greater probability have made the 
victim a Catholic German and placed the scene of the revenge somewhere 
in Bavaria. Why then did he choose the Polish nationality for his hero? 
The answer is not far to seek: in his model, the Servian ballad, the man 
slain is a Slav. Since there were no Yugoslavs in Napoleon’s armies, 
Alarcén was obliged, if he decided to retain this feature, to pick the only 
Slav nation which did fight under Napoleon, that is, the Poles. Thus, as 
so often happens, an inconsistency, an incongruity, or a mere improba- 
bility in a story betrays the writer’s source.’ 


ALEXANDER H. Kraprpe 
Princeton, N. J. 


FRANCISCO DE MEDRANO’S IMITATIONS FROM TASSO 


FRANCISCO DE MepRANO’s Poestas first appeared in Palermo in 1617 
in a volume containing Pedro Vanegas de Saavedra’s imitation of Ovid, 
De los remedios de amor, and have been republished (1854) by Adolfo de 
Castro in vol. XX XII of the Biblioteca de autores espafioles.1 Medrano is 
known principally for his excellent imitations of Horace’s odes. He knew 
Italian, but the fact that he figures in the history of Italianism in Spain 
seems to have passed unnoticed. It is true that much remains to be done 
in this field. I wish to point out here four sonnets by Medrano that are 
imitated from Torquato Tasso. 

The introductory sonnet of the collection, addressed to Fernando de 
Soria Galvarro, echoes Tasso’s invocation to the Muse: 


‘$6 que alld corre el mundo asaz ligero 
Donde, fatal ministro de su muerte, 
Prédigamente ponzofioso vierte 
Mas de dulzura el verso lisonjero; 

Bien como 4 infante pues, que sin entero 
Seso, el remedio dé su mal no advierte, 
Beba lo falso y 4 beber acierte, 

Yendo engafiado al bien, lo verdadero. 

Solo aquel tocé el punto que prudente 
Con lo dulce templé lo provechoso, 

Y 34 quién fué Apolo, 4 quién fué asf clemente? 
0, Soriano, lo intento, codicioso 

Del pro comun; ta apruebas que lo intente; 

Suceso dén los cielos venturoso.”’ 


7It gives me pleasure to thank my friend, Dr. Slavko Cerick of the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., for many excellent suggestions and generous 
help in the reading of the Yugoslav texts. 

1T have been unable to consult the 1617 edition and am not sure whether 
Adolfo de Castro’s reprint is complete. I quote Medrano from the BALE. 
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The first eight lines of this sonnet are an adaptation of the third octave of 
canto I of the Gerusalemme liberata: 


‘Sai che 1A corre il mondo, ove pit versi 
di sue dolcezze il lusinghier Parnaso; 
e che '] vero condito in molli versi, 
i piu schivi allettando ha persiiaso: 
cosi a l’egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
di séavi licor gli orli del vaso: 
succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
e da l’inganno suo vita riceve.”’ 


To the last six lines of his sonnet Medrano has managed, with the help 
of his favorite poet, Horace, to give a somewhat personal turn. 
Medrano was also familiar with Tasso’s Rime. Here is his sonnet XI: 


“Veré al tiempo tomar de ti, Sefiora, 
Por mi venganza, hurtando tu hermosura; 
Veré el cabello vuelto en nieve pura, 

Que el arte y juventud encrespa y dora. 

Y en vez de rosas, en que tifie ahora 
Tus mejillas la edad jay! mal segura, 
Lilios sucederan en la madura, 

Que el pesar quiten y la envidia 4 Flora. 

Mas, cuando 4 tu belleza el tiempo ciego 
Los filos embotare, y el aliento 
A tu boca hurtare soberana, 

Bullir verdés mi herida, arder el fuego 
Que ni mueve la llama, calmo el viento, 
Ni la herida, embotado el hierro, sana."’ 


Here Medrano has combined elements of two sonnets by Tasso. The 
two quatrains reproduce rather closely these six lines of the Italian poet:? 


“Vedro dagli anni in mia vendetta ancora 
Far di queste bellezze alte rapine: 
Vedro starsi negletto e bianco il crine, 
Che la natura, e l’arte increspa, e dora: 
E sulle rose, ond’ella il viso infiora, 
Spargere il verno poi nevi, e pruine. . . . 


” 


The last three lines of the Spanish sonnet are conveyed from several lines 
of another of Tasso’s sonnets beginning “Quando avran queste luci, e 
queste chiome”’: 


“‘Fresche vedrai le piaghe mie, né come 
In te le fiamme, in me gli ardori spenti. . 

Fia noto allor, ch’allo spuntar dell’armi, 
Piaga non sana... .’’* 


2 I quote Tasso’s Rime from his Opere, Florence, 1724, vol. II, which contains 
an index of first lines. 

*Cf. Petrarch’s ‘“‘Piaga per allentar d’arco non sana,” from the sonnet 
‘*Erano i capei d’oro a |’aura sparsi.” 
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Another sonnet, number XLII, is closely imitated from Tasso: 


“Cuando invidioso el tiempo haya robado 
El tu cabello, espanto ahora de Flora, 

Y el verano, que gozo ahora 
Y la flor de mi edad haya robado, 

No seré, no, Amarili, 4 tu sagrado 
Nombre ingrato que la alma humilde adora, 
Ni el fuego celestial que en ella mora 
De la edad sentird el invierno helado; 

Mas del cisne imitando la costumbre, 

Con acento, por dicha mas divino, 
Te cantaré, para morirme luego; 

Y como llama que vigor y lumbre 
Cobra cuando su fin es mas vecino, 

Mas resplandecerd mi hermoso fuego.”’ 


In the Italian poem the first two lines refer to the poet, not to the lady. 
The first and fourth lines, as in the Spanish, rhyme on the same word 
(at least in form): 


“Quando vedro nel verno il crine sparso 
Aver di neve, e di pruina algente: 
E 'l seren del mio giorno, or si lucente, 
Col fior degli anni miei fuggito, e sparso; 
Al tuo bel nome io non saré pil scarso 
Delle mie lodi, o dell'affetto ardente: 
Né fian dal gelo intepidite, o spente 
Quelle fiamme amorose, ond’io son arso. 
Ma se rassembro augel palustre, e roco, 
Cigno parrdé, lungo il tuo nobil fiume, 
Ch’abbia l’ore di morte omai vicine. 
E quasi fiamma, che vigore, e lume 
Ne |’estremo riprenda, innanzi al fine 
Risplendera pit chiaro il vivo foco.”’ 


Finally, sonnet XIII: 


“Ya senti de la muerte el postrer hielo 
Correr 4 largo paso por mis venas, 
Y dos nubes, de angustia y rabia llenas, 
Un mar dende mis ojos dar al suelo, 
Cuando, asf ardiendo en compasivo celo, 
A Flora vi turbar sus dos serenas 
Luces, por no aliviar solo mis penas, 
Mas pudo en el abismo abrirme un cielo. 
‘Vete, me dijo triste, y si el camino 
Asf te es grave, pide 4 tu deseo 
Alas para volver, y 4 mi esperanza.’ 
Dichoso mal, que alcanza tan divino 
Remedio; amable infierno, donde veo, 
No ya por fe, mi bienaventuranza.”’ 


This is an obvious rendering, with differences in detail, of Tasso’s sonnet: 
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“‘Sentiva io gid correr di morte il gelo, 
Di vena in vena, ed arrivarmi al core: 
E folta pioggia di apd umore 
M’invo gli occhi in tenebroso velo, 
Quando oe ei io con si pietoso zelo 
La mia Donna cangiar volto, e colore, 
Che non pur addolcir l’aspro dolore, 
Ma potea fra gli abissi aprirmi il Cielo. 
Vattene (disse) e se '] partir t’é grave, 
Non sia tardo il ritorno, e serba in tanto 
Del mio cor teco l'una, e l’altra chiave. 
. Cosi il dolore in noi forza non ave, 
E siam quasi felici ancor nel pianto: 
O medicina del languir soave!”’ 


In view of these imitations it is perhaps justifiable to assume that 
the first clause of Medrano’s sonnet VII, 


‘*Estaba de mi edad en el florido 
Abril. . . .” 


is copied from Tasso’s 


‘‘Era dell’eta mia nel lieto Aprile... . ,” 


’ 


although the two pieces have little else in common. 

If it is true, as Adolfo de Castro asserts, that Medrano’s odes and 
sonnets ‘“‘merecen el aprecio de los que amen las glorias literarias de la 
nacién espafiola,”’ it is not without interest that Tasso shares with Horace 
at least a part of the merit. 

CHANDLER B. BEALL 

University of Oregon 
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Cervantes. By William J. Entwistle. Oxford, The Clarendon Press: 
192 pages. 


This attractive little book discusses the works of Cervantes and pre- 
sents an appreciative resumé of his achievement as a great romancer. 
In the opening pages we are given “The Theme” of the study and are 
told that Don Quizote ‘‘ was received with hilarity, but not with the respect 
due to an artist." This to be sure is true. But it is also true that Cer- 
vantes had looked forward to nothing more than genuine merriment and 
appreciative laughter, that he earnestly desired only a kindly acceptance 
of his novel as good entertainment, and that he would not have spurned 
any practical returns en contante y sonante. Nowhere in Spanish literature 
of those times, whether critical or imaginative, have I come across a 
reasoned contemporary verdict pronouncing a novel of adventure or any 
book of fiction a “‘ work of art’’ and asking the public to look on its author 
with respect. Verdicts of desprecio might be uttered in private letters, 
such as Lope’s to his patron, the duke of Sessa, or in places dedicated to 
gossip, such as the mentidero of Madrid. Respectful receptions, on the 
other hand, were accorded only to a personality of social and literary 
prestige, and on the threshold of old age Cervantes was still nobody, as is 
witnessed by his perennial poverty and neglect. Even today we think of 
Cervantes as a humorist rather than an artist. Time also has stressed 
the originality of his inspiration more than the artistic workmanship of 
his masterpiece. 

Of the realism manifest in specific works of Spanish genius Professor 
Entwistle says (p. 7): “The author, we are convinced, must have known 
an individual Celestina or Lazarillo.”’ How can that be? The great 
Celestina is a composite of many lesser Celestinas, and her creator 
fashioned a superb comprehensive personality by combining several well 
known figures, such as the old women in the classics, or in mediaeval 
stories and poems, the trotaconventos, or the poor witches and fortune- 
tellers of his own day; he gave her a vocabulary of extraordinary wealth 
reaching into many fields, such as knowledge of medicinal herbs, of cures 
and incantations and other numberless tricks in which the different kinds 
of procuresses were well versed. The masterly prototype of all subse- 
quent Celestinas is precisely the kind that the author could not have seen 
anywhere outside of his creative imagination. This is more to his credit 
than portraying an actual less. complex Celestina of smaller stature would 
have been. As regards the boy Lazarillo, he and some of his tricks be- 
longed to folklore long before the author put him into the first and most 
genuine “picaresque” story. Even if he had at some time seen a boy 
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acting as guide to a blind man, he used primarily the outlines of a tradi- 
tional Lazarillo which he expanded with supplementary adventures. In 
these additions the imagination may of course have been aided by 
realistic experiences. 

The interest which Cervantes took in the theatre from his boyhood is 
well known. Professor Entwistle analyzes his plays in a chapter called 
“‘A Wrong Turning’’ and presents a judicious account of their good and 
bad sides and of the inherent reasons for his failure as a dramatist. 
There was no aspect of theatrical performances which failed to engage the 
mind of Cervantes, but he was at his best when he wrote for the common 
people and adapted plot and dialogue to their level. This is clear from 
his entremeses, from his praise of Lope de Rueda, from his hilarious con- 
ception of the puppet show of the retablo de Maese Pedro. Don Quixote 
like his creator was “desde mochacho aficionado a la cardtula.”” Because 
the Licenciado Vidriera speaks ill of the “‘titereros que trataban con 
indecencia de las cosas divinas,’’ his opinion does not justify the generality 
that “only marionette shows displeased Cervantes” (p. 14) and that 
Vidriera’s “‘dislike of puppet shows . . . identifies him with his author” 
(p. 15). Whatever the stricture may be stretched to imply, there is no 
ground for reading into it more than a disapproval of irreverent showmen 
and irreligious shows. If Cervantes had really disliked puppet plays the 
whole magnificent comedy of the retablo with the Escape of Melisendra 
would have to be considered a tour de force into which the author did not 
really put his heart. 

Professor Entwistle repeats on several pages that ‘Cervantine texts 
may be pinned against an Erasmian pattern” (p. 3), that “Cervantes’ 
teacher, Dr. Lépez de Hoyos, was a cautious admirer of Erasmus’”’ (p. 17), 
that the ‘‘double meaning of Don Quixote . . . has been annexed by 
Spanish critics to the two planes of the Golden Age: the upward, optimis- 
tic thrust of Erasmian humanism, and the downward, hypocritical plunge 
of the Tridentine Counter Reformation” (p. 153), and that ‘“‘Cervantes 
is addicted to short dogmatic statements on a variety of subjects. Once 
it is granted that his formation was Erasmian, these statements can be 
identified with those of Erasmus or his Spanish followers,” etc. (p. 160). 
These statements are vague and cannot be substantiated. On the asser- 
tion that Cervantes was ‘“‘cautiously’’ taught by Maestro Lépez, that 
he learned from him that Erasmus must be cautiously named or used, I 
have expressed my view in connection with Professor Hazard’s book on 
Le Don Quichotte de Cervantes (Hisp. Rev., 1933, I, 32 ff.), and with 
Professor Bataillon’s work, Erasme et I’ Espagne, and his contentien that 
Cervantes as a boy received from Lépez de Hoyos “‘des legons un peu 
confidentielles d’un érasmisme désormais condamné & s’exprimer & mi- 
voix” (Hisp. Rev. 1939, VII, 114). To anyone who has been occupied 
for years with the great figure of Erasmus, any consideration of the im- 
mense body of his works and of the wide scope of their influence is like 
studying the action of the sea. It is the same with Cervantes. Conse- 
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quently when we bring these two men into comparison with each other, 
we merely find certain similarities of mind, a spiritual kinship and even 
terse ways of saying things that have a kind of resemblance. But the 
assertion will bear repetiiion, that the ideas voiced by Cervantes, called 
Erasmian, are entirely personal, individual and independent traits. 

Of Cervantes’ teacher whom Professor Entwistle repeatedly calls Dr. 
Lépez de Hoyos we know next to nothing. But if a tree may be known 
by its fruit it can also be judged by its dead wood. The various com- 
pilations which pass under the maestro’s name (cf. Pérez Pastor, Biblio- 
grafia madr., vol. I, under 1568 and 1569), gathered apropos of royal 
demises or some journey of state, would be forgotten today, if the name 
of Cervantes were not associated with one of them. They are dull unim- 
pressive mélanges, thrown together without taste or critical judgment, but 
with considerable subservience to the authorities of Church and State. 
If there is an Erasmian brain or any Erasmian “pattern” behind these 
books I would rather read Alice in Wonderland for the rest of my natural 
days, than occupy myself further with the great Dutch humanist. 

We know nothing, either, of the relation between Lépez de Hoyos and 
Cervantes, no archive has revealed what the former taught the latter, 
nor at what period “‘he patted the head of his dearly beloved pupil.”’ 
We have assumed that the maestro, as head of a municipal studium, per- 
haps something higher than a grammar school, taught Latin and probably 
the content of some classical writers. Judging from Cervantes’ unimpres- 
sive “learning” in that speech, his education, if derived from Lépez de 
Hoyos, cannot have been extensive. The passage in the maestro’s book 
upon which the theory of his secret Erasmistic doctrine rests gives little evi- 
dence of a profound acquaintance with Erasmus. He says “entre todos 
dichos de los filésofos, recopilados por Erasmo Roterodamo en un libro 
que llamé Antibarbarorum, que quiere decir libro contra barbaros, hallo 
yo que reprehende a los que tienen el gobierno de la reptblica dos cosas,” 
etc. Here the significant reference is to the “‘sayings of philosophers’’ 
rather than to the name of Erasmo Roterodamo and his Latin work. Not 
only the unusual addition of Roterodamo, but the fact that Lépez has to 
translate Antibarbarorum for the “‘ilustre senado de la muy noble y 
coronada villa de Madrid’’ (to which body his words are directed), 
permits the inference that the illustrious gentlemen addressed did not 
know much Latin and probably less about Erasmus. Like other entirely 
unoriginal men, Lépez likes to refer in his books to compilations, to 
philosophers and saints and other authorities. A great many writers 
knew that Erasmus had compiled adagia and apophthegmata for they were 
glad to rifle them without mention of source, and if Lépez thought of the 
liber antibarbarorum as a compilation the slip may be due to the time that 
may have elapsed since he saw the work last. Many theories can be 
piled up in this business. 

Neither the casual mention of a solitary work of Erasmus by Lépez de 
Hoyos, nor the citation of two wholly uncontroversial passages about 
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“the superior benefits of unadulterated wine,’’ and “the advantage of 
having good teachers rather than bad, para criar un caballero,”’ indicates 
a profound or cautious teaching of Erasmian ideas. Lépez de Hoyos’ 
preference for good wine does him credit and may have been imparted 
“openly”’ to Cervantes, as the latter had a flair for the best brands. On 
the other hand, his stressing of the need of good teachers would come with 
authority from one who could rate himself in that class. Thus it is hard 
to see how Erasmianism is the backbone of Cervantes’ education. Long 
after I am gone some one will postulate that Cervantes was, with the 
proper precaution, taught Erasmian ideas and my only compensation 
may then well be that I shall have information to the contrary directly 
from Cervantes himself. 

Another assertion against which I have also raised bootless cries con- 
cerns the opinion repeated by the author (p. 104), that in the opening 
conception of his Don Quixote Cervantes followed an insignificant Inter- 
lude called Entremés de los romances, first printed in 1611. It would be 
futile for me to rehearse my argument in behalf of the priority of Cer- 
vantes (cf. my edit. D.Q. I, p. 416f.). I still see no ground for a view 
which cannot be substantiated, according to which the only known dates, 
namely the early existence of the ballads and the late publication of the 
entremés have to be twisted into a chronology designed to fit the theory 
that the Interlude was composed prior to 1605. It is not a theory to 
flaunt since it implies the accusation that Cervantes’ greatest conception 
was not his own and that he knowingly uttered a falsehood when in his 
prologue to the reader he affirmed that Don Quizote was the product of his 
own ingenio, and characterized this offspring as “‘lleno de pensamientos 
varios y nunca imaginados de otro alguno.”” No one was ever franker 
about his real sources of inspiration than Cervantes. According to this 
theory we are also to imagine that Cervantes had before him a model in 
which a knight and squire are found setting forth together, but that in 
copying the idea he purposely took only the knight and left out the squire. 
On the other hand, it is more logical to reason that the author of the 
entremés, having before him the First Part of the Quijote, would copy the 
idea of the indissoluble partnership of knight and squire. Among the 
qualms which the famous hidalgo has before attempting his first sally 
there is no mention of a squire as an indispensable figure in the story, and 
Sancho does not appear until the seventh chapter. Professor Entwistle 
says ‘“‘it is with the fourth chapter . . . that the resemblance to the 
Interlude of Ballads is most noticeable’’ (p. 110), and then he adds “‘ yet 
the resemblance may be fortuitous.” gn qué quedamos? Did Cer- 
vantes copy the entremés or is his indebtedness to be questioned? There 
is possibly additional doubt behind the statement that “there is no ines- 
capable influence of the Interlude on the novel’”’ (p. 106). 

There will always be some one to repeat that “Don Quizote was 
planned and partially executed in prison” (p. 117). For this conclusion 
Cervantes’ use of what seems to have been intended as a mere literary 
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figure has been to blame. A rhetorical device, however, should be taken 
at its face value. It has been a feather in scholarship’s cap to point out 
the exact time of the author's jailing and so fix the actual date of the 
inception of Don Quixote. My conclusion may not be important, but 
I believe that Cervantes in a characteristic turn of phrase casually re- 
marks that his sterile and uncultivated mind could be brought to en- 
gender only the story of a dry, capricious offspring, like one begotten in 
some jail where discomforts and depressing noises dominate. However, 
we all believe the very opposite of this paradoxical sentence, namely that 
Cervantes’ mind was not sterile nor uncultivated, that Don Quizote is not 
dry nor dull; but we continue to believe that his delightful tale was begot- 
ten and “partially executed”’ in some dismal prison. 

What Professor Entwistle has to say about Cervantes’ Novels is 
excellent reading and to the point, and one wishes he had written more on 
that subject. But I would like to intrude the question whether we must 
encounter in el Curioso impertinente “one of his best psychological 
studies’’ (p. 129). As this is a matter of personal opinion I can only 
second the verdict of the curate who read the story to his assembled 
friends: ‘‘No me puedo persuadir que esto sea verdad; y si es fingido, 
fingié mal el autor, porque no se puede imaginar que haya marido tan 
necio que quiera hacer tan costosa experiencia como Anselmo. Si este 
caso se pusiera entre un gal4n y una dama pudiérase llevar; pero entre 
marido y mujer algo tiene del imposible.’’ Possibly Cervantes himself 
had qualms as to the fitness of this plot for a “‘ psychological study,” after 
he had completed the reworking of his sources. At all events, it is less 
difficult to achieve some agreement on the curate’s closing words of praise 
that the manner of telling the tale is not displeasing. 

The title of el Curioso impertinente is given as ‘‘ The Curious Imperti- 
nent,’’ a form long ago used by Shelton and a few later English translators. 
It is an infelicitous conversion of the Spanish adjective into an English 
noun. If “ill-advised curiosity”’ is unsatisfactory it is at least clear and 
current English. 

The pastoral novel and the romance of chivalry are called ‘‘literature 
of escape”’ (pp. 50, 151). The idea that we are all trying to escape from 
something including ourselves lends itself to strange uses. It does not 
seem to apply in the case of either type of fiction. The pastoral novel was 
conceived in an age of humanism when imitation of the ancients was in 
vogue and applauded by all cultivated circles. The pastoral beauty of 
Theocritus’ idylls and of Virgil’s eclogues was among the foremost things 
imitated by poets of the Renaissance, who were also scholars and human- 
ists. As for the caballerias it is of course possible to imagine that in 
reading them “the man of.routine could achieve dazzling victories, the 
snub-nosed wench be loved, and the inexperienced girl have a foretaste 
of the sweets of elegant courtship.’’ But after three hundred years we 
have to be objective and look at the facts. The romance of chivalry had 
a diversified kind of popularity during many centuries; its change of form 
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complied with the changes in literary taste, with the vicissitudes of 
political history and of social life. At no stage of their development were 
the romances a literature of escape, but just plain entertainment: like 
the pastoral novel they were read (by such as could read) because there 
was nothing else to read. The romances of chivalry acquired added 
popularity during the great century of the conquistas when the stereo- 
typed, idealized hero with his stirring acts of personal valor, his loyalty 
to his love or to his religious faith or to his sovereign may have been in 
the minds of some of the pioneers, as they sailed the seas in quest of ad- 
venture. An example is the fine old conquistador and chronicler Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, the companion of Cortés, who was reminded of the 
scenes of enchantment in the romances, when he and his comrades first 
beheld the astonishing capital of Montezuma gleaming in the distance. 

The sentence that ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes has to wait until the Second 
Part for a citation” is not clear, since that work gets two citations in 
Part One, first in the preliminary eulogies (‘‘a Rocinante’’), and again in 
chap. xxii: ‘‘mal afio para Lazarillo de Tormes y para todos cuantos de 
aquel género se han escrito o escrivieren.’’ By an oversight the year 1579 
is given as the date on which Juan de la Cueva's plays were published. 
Some of them were apparently put on the stage in or before 1579, but a 
collection of his plays called Comedias y Tragedias was first published in 
1583, a unique copy of which has been preserved in the rich library of 
Vienna. 


Rupourexe ScHEVILL 
University of California 


The Gaucho. Cattle Hunter, Cavalryman, Ideal of Romance. By Mada- 
line Wallis Nichols. Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1942: 
viii + 152 pages. 

Dr. Nichols is certainly what the late Professor Charles E. Chapman 
declared her to be, “the leading authority in the United States on the 
gaucho and similar types of society in Hispanic America.” The Bibliog- 
raphy in the volume under review lists thirteen studies under her name. 
It is therefore with great expectations that the reader opens this book. 

The subtitle, Cattle Hunter, Cavalryman, Ideal of Romance, gives the 
general divisions of the first part of the book, consisting of eight chapters. 
The second part, a Bibliography subtitled ‘Essay on Authorities” is 
declared on the jacket and in the Preface to be one of the most valuable 
contributions of the book. 

The first six chapters deal with the Gaucho as cattle hunter. Here 
Dr. Nichols has done an admirable piece of research. With a wealth of 
documentation taken from contemporary records—accounts of travellers, 
the Royal Cedulas, the Acuerdos of the Cabildos of Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, etc.'—she has shown who the gauchos were, how they lived, 


1 The footnotes of the various chapters constitute another “essay on au- 
thorities.” 
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and how economic and social conditions made them outlawed cattle 
hunters and contraband traders in hides who had their centers of opera- 
tions wherever there existed “the essential elements of a Spanish-Indian 
race mixing, the cattle hunt, and a possible outlaw living to be earned 
through trade in hides”’ (p. 49). 

Dr. Nichols is surprised that gaucho literature has not portrayed this 
original gaucho—‘‘the vagrant, generally mestizo, cow hunter” (p. 62). 
But this cow hunter, while he remained such, was not the object of litera- 
ture; he was a creator of it. It was during this period that the anonymous 
“poesia de nuestros campos” grew up. This literature was oral, the 
eighteenth-century texts of literatura gauchesca being purely embryonic. 
It is only with the period of independence, when the gaucho was no longer 
a cattle hunter but a cavalryman, when “contraband was transformed 
into legitimate work”’ and “society's disreputable outlaws at once became 
its defenders” (p. 53) that the gaucho appears in the works of poets who 
were not—but who knew—gauchos: Hidalgo, Ascasubi, etc. At this 
time the vaquerias, or organized cow hunts, were a thing of the past. 
To have written about them would have required research into the 
Acuerdos of the cabildos. What really happened was that the verse 
forms and language of the gaucho oral poetry were adapted to political 
and patriotic purposes. There was no looking to the past. 

Chapter 7 is entitled “The Gaucho in War,” and corresponds to the 
subtitle Cavalryman. This chapter also is well done. But Dr. Nichols 
might well have shown how this aspect of the gaucho’s evolution is amply 
treated in literature. This chapter might have been paralleled by another 
on the cielitos patridticos, the didlogos patridticos, the Guerra gaucha of 
Lugones, etc. 

There is no chapter on the gauchos’ “decline and fall” and the social 
problems which grew principally out of Sarmiento’s decision that they 
represented barbarie as against the immigrants’ civilizacién. As a result, 
the gauchos were officially “discouraged” by the frontier authorities— 
they were pressed into military service, the immigrants were permitted 
to encroach on their land, and finally, when they were reduced to the 
state of peones, they were not-allowed to possess their own tropillas or 
even their own horses, if they would work for. hire on an estancia. (Cf. 
Carlos Alberto Leumann, Los gauchos a pie.) Here we might have had 
yet another chapter on the literature of the gaucho’s degeneration, 
principally the Martin Fierro. This poem is not an epic, as has been 
claimed. It is a lament and a plea. If, as Dr. Nichols says, Martin 
Fierro “was too tame an individual to be convincing”’ (p. 59), it is be- 
cause José Herndndez sought to domesticate him, to give to him and 
those of his class, home, church, and school. And there is also the subse- 
quent degeneration: Florencio Sdnchez’s Barranca abajo, Ghiraldo’s Alma 
gaucha, the novels of Benito Lynch, principally El romance de un gaucho 
(1934), and finally, Los gauchos a pie, of Leumann (1938). 
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But not all was lost. As late as 1910 Alberto Gerchunoff could write 
Los gauchos judtos, in which he shows the gaucho spirit to have been 
strong enough to win the offspring of the immigrants of Baron Hirsch's 
colony of Russian Jews, away from the synagogue to the ways of the lasso 
and the guardamonte: “‘los j6venes se vuelven unos gauchos.”’ 

Chapter 8, “The Gaucho of Romance,’’ does not equal the historical 
chapters that precede it. It is less than six pageslong. Surely in a book 
on the gaucho which treats of literature at all, one might expect an ac- 
count of his relation to americanismo literario in the Plata territory, from 
Echeverria to Fernan Silva Valdés, who wrote in 1930: “‘ Yo, mi caballo y 
el campo,/Y atrds, galopando sin ruido,/El pelotén de los mfos./Todos 
los criollos que llevo en la sangre/Se corporizan, fantdsticos a mi espalda,/ 
Y se oscurecen y se aclaran/En la nube de polvo que levanta mi flete.”’ 
One might expect an account of how gaucho poetry came to express the 
dream of independence, the hostility of punzé and celeste in the days of the 
tyranny, the desire for social justice in the days of the constitution, and 
the yearning for far horizons—past and future—today, as well as an 
account of how the crude realism of “ Cielito, digo que s{f,/Coraje y latén 
en mano/Y entreverarnos al grito/Hasta sacarles el guano,’’ develops 
into exquisite verse in the hands of cultured poets: ‘‘ Mi caballo al galope/ 
Va dejando una siembra de pisadas sin cuento;/Pisadas para el pico,/ 
Pisadas para el buche/Del viento” (Silva Valdés). There is none of this. 
All is elementary, as is seen from the fact that Dr. Nichols tells us (p. 58, 
n. 1), “For verse see Henry Alfred Holmes (Martin Fierro. An Epic of 
the Argentine, New York, 1923) and José Maria Salaverria (Vida de 
Martin Fierro, el gaucho ejemplar, Madrid, 1934),’’ but omits, both from 
her text and her Bibliography, all reference to Onis’ study in Homenaje 
ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, II, 403-416, ‘‘El Martin Fierro y la poesia 
tradicional,’ as well as to Tiscornia’s ‘“Indicaciones Bibliogrdficas’’ in 
his 1941 (Losada) edition of Herndndez's poem. Finally, Dr. Nichols, 
though she points out (p. 63) the continued vitality of the imaginary 
gaucho, appears unaware of the existence of Juan Ramén Rodriguez 
Morel’s Nemesio, a noteworthy continuation of the Martin Fierro, in 
twenty-five cantos. Although Nemesio is the youngest son of Martin 
Fierro, the real protagonist is here the Pampa—a world redeemed by 
fruitful toil. (See Juan Antonio Villoldo in Nosotros, 2* época, 1939, 
185 ff.) 

In fiction there is a similar development, from the yellow-back Gutié- 
rrez to the prose-poet Giiiraldes, in whose Don Segundo Sombra the planes 
of reality and poetic vision intersect in a manner reminiscent of Don 
Quijote. Surely Don Segundo Sombra is not to be dismissed as “‘ merely a 
portrayal of country life with gaucho decorations”’ (pp. 61-62). 

In the theatre the achievement is much less significant, in spite of 
Florencio Sanchez; but the gaucho circus gave birth to a teatro criollo 
in which Sarah Bernhardt and Elanora Duse found interest. Here we 
are given thirty words on “The Argentine National Theatre” and are 
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referred to Miss Nichols’ article ‘The Argentine Theatre” in Bulletin 
Hispanique, 1940, XLII, 1-15. 

There are two paragraphs on folklore. Not only is this insufficient in 
a work of this size, but it is misleading to consider as a gaucho proverb, 
“God gives bread to the man who has no teeth,” or as a gaucho riddle the 
question as to the month in which women do the least talking. 

The Bibliography leaves much to be desired, even though it “aims only 
to mention specimen items’’ (p. 104). The omission of the article by 
Onfs has been noted. There is no mention of Unamuno. Menéndez y 
Pelayo appears as the author of an Historia de la poesia argentina [read 
hispano-americana }, 2 vols., Madrid, 1911-1913. There is no mention of 
Tiscornia’s Poetas gauchescos (Losada, 1940). Gerchunoff's La jofaina 
maravillosa (without its subtitle Agenda cervantina) is listed under 
“Gaucho Prose Fiction.”" Under this same heading is included Giiraldes’ 
El cencerro de cristal, a book of verse. 


Otis H. GreEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Lope de Rueda’s ‘Comedia de los engafiados.’ An Edition. By Edmund 
Villela de Chasca. Private Edition, Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 1941: iv + 192 pages. 

In 1908, as two volumes of the Biblioteca selecta de autores clasicos 
espafioles, under the aegis of the Real Academia Espafiola, D. Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori published the Obras de Lope de Rueda. The defects of 
that edition, especially as to vocabulary and notes, brought forth in the 
following year, and the next, the bitter attacks of the Silba de varia leccién 
and the Sepan cuantos. The present edition, therefore, of Los Engafiados, 
with its accompanying study and notes, is welcome, bringing as it does, 
the best text, with variants, yet available of one of the Comedias, and a 
very helpful examination of Rueda’s relation to his Italian source, to- 
gether with a comparison of the literary purposes and values of the 
Italian original and its Spanish adaptation. 

On some points it has not been possible for the editor to give us much 
additional light. Seeking to determine the date of composition of Los 
Engafiados, he has not found internal evidence of anything like a con- 
clusive character. A single hint in Rueda’s play inclines him to the belief 
that Los Engafiados was composed about 1538. The fact that Gl’In- 
gannati, its source, though staged as early as 1531, was not published 
until 1537 (Dr. de Chasca establishes the fact that there were three edi- 
tions during that and the following year) may add a point in favor of his 
dating. But the whole matter still remains open. 

We should like to know more about the relationship of the play as it 
stands to the original form as it was in manuscript or in Timoneda’s 
hands. Dr. de Chasca has been able to show (pp. 11-12) a certain modi- 
fication of the anti-clerical tone compared with the Italian play, but 
nothing as to whether this was Rueda’s work when he reduced the length 
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to about one-fourth (p. 37: from ca. 32000 words to ca. 8000). Neverthe- 
less, Timoneda’s words remain the whole real evidence, and the riddle is 
probably unsolvable. 

In spite of Stiefel’s surmise that the comic material of Rueda’s plays 
had, like the main plot, an Italian origin, the credit for originality must 
still go to Rueda; and Dr. de Chasca inclines, as does the writer of this 
review, to the belief that much of it'is too Spanish in tone and feeling to 
have come from the Italian. Rueda has, as this study shows, at times 
used a certain amount of comic material from Gl’Ingannati. It would 
have been interesting to have a fuller discussion of this from two points: 
just how far and in what manner Rueda availed himself of the comedy 
element in his source, and how Spanish he succeeded in making it. Such 
an analysis carefully worked out might throw some added light on the 
plausibility of Stiefel’s idea. 

A worth-while, and new, distinction is made with regard to the farcical 
intercalations generally called passing-scenes that abound in the comedies 
of Rueda, and in many other plays of the first <:vo-thirds of the sixteenth 
century. The study distinguishes (pp. 16 ff.) three types: the true passo 
“with a simple action consisting mostly of a burla,"’ passing-scenes which 
have no definite action, and mere sporadic interruptions. Dr. de Chasca 
finds that in Los Engafiados there is no case of the first, the true type. 
The Tabla de los pasos graciosos que se pueden sacar de las presentes come- 
dias y colloquios y poner en otras obras makes no such distinction. Timo- 
neda, for the Tabla undoubtedly is his, listed the Pajares and Virginio 
scene (Acad. Ed., II, 137-138) as a passo. However, there is a vast 
difference between one and another of these various passing-scenes, and 
while Rueda and his contemporaries made no classification, it is now 
possible to catalogue them in groups by structure and content. 

A variety of opinions have been expressed concerning Rueda’s use of 
dialect, especially that of the negra. That he was seeking comic effect 
by whatever means is undoubted. Nevertheless, Dr. de Chasca finds 
a considerable homogeneity in his author's uses in the several cases where 
they occur, and he concludes, against Cotarelo, that they ropresent a real 
attempt to reproduce the negro dialect of the time (pp. 25-26). Ifa 
more intensive study, and comparison with other authors o/ the time who 
also employ negro speech, should confirm this opinion, it will give addi- 
tional philological value to Rueda’s work; but the matter ~annot be settled 
until there is accurate editing of more sixteenth century texts containing 
examples of negro use of Spanish. 

Under the heading ‘ Rueda’s Company and Its Audience,” a certain 
amount of evidence has been gathered to emphasize the primitive charac- 
ter of the theatrical troupes of Rueda’s time. It does little more than 
recapitulate what was already known on the subject from studies by 
Rennert, Cotarelo, and others. 

Dr. de Chasca has shown that Rueda carefully preserved the plot of his 
original without important additions or subtractions, but he reaffirms 
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(p. 15) what had already been noted, namely, that “the plots of the 
longer plays are reduced to a mere skeleton.” The technical skill of 
Rueda is evident in the way this is done. The plot of Los Engafiados, in 
particular, is complete. When the tremendous condensation is taken 
into account, we see the dramatist as an able craftsman, technically 
skilful in the longer forms, and not master of the passo only. A full 
translation of Gl’Ingannati, a fonr-hour play, would never have done for 
Spain. Dr. de Chasca’s study makes it certain that Rueda had a true 
understanding of the needs of the case, and the ability to do what was 
necessary. It is interesting, too, that the adapter found it possible to use 
much of his own comic stuff, or, at least, material other than that of his 
original. Evidently he was not at all embarrassed by the task of reduc- 
tion, not an easy procedure at any time, and ruinous in the hands of a 
tyro. The tendency to depreciate the abilities of Rueda except as a 
writer of passos is thus shown to be without justification. 

The thirty-odd pages of notes offer the solution to a considerable 
number of textual difficulties of various sorts. Cotarelo in his vocabula- 
ries to the Academy edition made something of a fiasco of his attempts at 
elucidation. Bonilla and Puyol y Alonso added somewhat to our knowl- 
edge, but spent much energy in bitter invective, and blinked, to use Dr. 
de Chasca’s word, the worst of the difficulties. Some explanations seem 
over-ingenious. It is permissible to doubt whether the suggested mean- 
ings of sacabuches (sc. 5, 1. 23) can be accepted without a large stretch of 
the imagination. It would perhaps be quite as easy to build a metaphor 
upon the meaning “‘craw”’ or “‘maw.”’ In the same scene, the translation 
“which going ‘round and ‘round doesn’t know [ital. mine] where to go”’ 
seems to take undue liberties with the sense of the Spanish phrase “que 
dando bueltas al derredor no halla paradero cierto.’ Or again “My 
master, my eye!”’ (sc. 6, 1. 25) gives to “Mi amo es mi buen dinero,” an 
ironic turn which is not in the original. There are added also notes of a 
semi-elementary character the purpose of which, possibly justified, is 
explained in the “‘ Acknowledgments.” 

Whether the Armelina was meant as a parody on “the extravagant 
language and action of contemporary novels of chivalry’”’ may not seem 
too certain from any evidence at hand despite the editor’s agreement with 
Cotarelo on the point. That the example of irony cited (p. 55) is a true 
case of engafiar con la verdad may also be questioned since it is a self- 
deception of the speaker, and not a case of one deceiving another by 
telling him the truth. : 

But these points of differing opinions are secondary. At last we have 
one of Rueda’s Comedias with a careful and reasonably accurate study of 
the difficulties, a real step toward a proper understanding of his work. 

Here, too, is a usable text of one of the Comedias. For philological 
purposes, and to some extent textual study as well, the modernization of 
spelling of the Academy and other editions was a hindrance. We have 
now available a text of the princeps collated with all the other editions 
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original and later, and with all important variants recorded. Whether 
modernization of the punctuation is wise is an open question. It adds to 
the ease of interpretation for present readers. Dr. de Chasca’s brief 
examination (pp. 86-87) of the usage in the two early editions raises the 
question whether a detailed study of the punctuation of this and other 
dramatic works of the time may not some day yield us valuable evidence 
of the manner of presentation of these plays, whether, indeed, it was not 
to some degree a form of stage direction. De Chasca concludes that the 
original punctuation “ is not based on structure and grammatical form 
as is our modern punctuation, but attempts to reproduce the degree of 
emphasis and the pauses used in speaking.’’ Rueda was actor, manager, 
and director. If the punctuation represents his, and not Timoneda’s 
concept, are we not, perhaps, watching a sixteenth-century trainer of 
players in part of his attempt to tell his actors how to suit the word to the 
action, if not the action to the word? 

The bibliography is extremely selective with omissions that seem 
hardly justifiable. J. Moreno Villa’s edition of the Teatro (Cldsicos 
Castellanos) passes unnoticed. True, it does not include Los Engafiados, 
and the “ Registro” of the notes shows surprisingly few points of contact 
with those of Dr. de Chasca’s work, probably not so many as half a 
dozen. Nevertheless one may wish that he had taken the hint (Villa, 
Prélogo, p. 9) “que posey6 [Rueda] el italiano maravillosamente lo 
demuestran en demasfa sus comedias’”’ to give us further and more 
definite certainty on that point while he was studying the respective 
comedy levels of the two plays. Likewise, the present study might well 
have given opportunity to examine the exactitude of Villa’s words: 
“Para él [Rueda] lo interesante radica en la manera de enfocarlos, desa- 
rrollarlos y salpicarlos de Pasos o escenas populares’”’ (Prél., p. 15). 
Had Rueda truly so little interest in the Comedias themselves? 

The study is open to considerable criticism as to its language and style, 
which fall at times into a certain ambiguity. There is also sometimes 
a lack of directness. The study of the “Comedy Levels’ (pp. 51 ff.) 
suffers especially in this regard. There are many mistakes both typo- 
graphical and of orthography. It is to be hoped that the text of the play, 
which the reviewer has not had the opportunity to collate with the prin- 
ceps or the Seville editions, does not suffer too greatly in this regard. A 
few mistakes may be noted: p. 6, 1. 11 read “1537-1538”; p. 47, 1. 22, 
“‘loses’’; p. 76, l. 11, “there can be no doubt that” (?). The punctuation 
is often careless or irregular. Division of words at the ends of the lines 
offers monstrosities such as ‘‘ab-out”’ (p. 55), “‘rev-eals’’ (p. 57). 

Dr. de Chasca, in his present study, has done helpful work on a good 
many problems concerning Lope de Rueda. With the ground broken, 
it is to be hoped that he will in future editing or articles be able to add to 
our knowledge on some of the many still-pending questions. 


W. Swarrer Jack 
University of Pennsylvania 
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